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THE LAST GIFT. 


Add this to me, 

With other gifts so free,— 
That I may never turn my face 

In any evil hour from Thee. 


Nor on the sand 
Of shifting faith and feeling stand, 
But wake and sleep with equal trust, 
Knowing my times are in Thy hand. 
—Boston Journal. 
7 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The report of the New England An- 
nual Meeting and Festival, with Dr. 
Gregg’s address, crowds out this week 
almost everything else, including reports 
of other meetings, obituary notices, and 
interesting correspondence from different 
parts of the country. No one who reads 
Dr. Gregg’s admirable address, however, 
will regret the amount of space given to 
it. It is the finest presentation of our 
question since Senator Hoar’s great speech 
at Amherst. 
leaflet, and may be ordered from this 
office, at 30 cents per hundred. 





——— +o 


Mr. Gladstone has followed up his 
rather feeble pamphlet against woman 
suffrage with a forcible speech on the 
Irish bill. In this he declares that there 
can be ‘*no inequality without degrada- 
tion.” Mr. Gladstone is likely to have 
this remark quoted at him oftener than 
he will like by the English women 
whom he wishes to keep in a state of 
political inequality. 

_ ~@>- -_ 

The Medfield Insane Asylum bill pend- 
ing in the Massachusetts Legislature pro- 
vides that two of the seven members of 
the board of trustees shall be women. 
This wise and just provision was made 
through the efforts of Mr. Blanchard, of 


Boston. 
——_—_—~<or—____—_ 


Two Southern women, the editors of the 
Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle, have just 
achieved a remarkable feat in local poli- 
tics. At the school election in Little 
Rock, one ticket for school directors bore 
the names of Edgerton and Fletcher, the 
other those of Mitchell and Thomas. 
The Woman's Chronicle *‘split the ticket,” 
taking the best man from each side, and 
come out for Edgerton and Mitchell. 
Although it poured with rain all election 


It will be published as a | 


day, more than 3,000 votes were cast, as , 


against 800 at the last election, and the 
split ticket advocated by the Woman's 
Chronicle was elected. A Southern woman 
Says in a private letter: ‘‘The Chronicle 
lifted the school] election above the plane 
of politics, made its own ticket, and beat 
the town.” It took courage on the part of 


the editors of the Chronicle to do this, as | 


both these ladies are teachers in the public 
schools, and their effort, if unsuccessful, 
would probably have cost them their 
places. All honor to the women! 
—+or— 
The Michigan W.C. T. U., at its annual 
meeting this week in Detroit, voted to 
petition Congress for federal suffrage. 
The resolution closed with the emphatic 








|The Listener would really recommend 


| circulate this petition.” Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker proposed and advocated 
this action in the convention. 





The Ohio W. 8S. A. had a successful 
annual meeting at Salem, May 25, 26 and 
27. 


; elected president. Report next week. 


oak <0. — 
Our New York letter will be found this 
week on the eighth page. 








iene 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, in a recent 
letter to the Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle, 
explains some of the advantages of having 
the differents parts of the country hold 
| occasional suffrage conventions of their 
own, thus bringing together the suf- 
fragists from several States. A fear is 
sometimes expressed that such gatherings 
tend to diminish the attendance at the 
annual national convention at Washing- 
ton. Probably just the contrary is the 
case. Those suffragists who attend a great 





Mrs. C. McCulloch Everard was re- | 


DR. GREGG’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Dr. David Gregg, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., spoke as follows at the twenty- 


fourth annual meeting of the New Eng- | 
land Woman Suffrage Association, held in | 


Boston, May 23, 1892: 


“So you are a convert to Woman’s 
Rights, and are going to take a place on 
the platform of the Woman Suffrage 
Association! When were you regen- 
erated ?”” 

Such was the salutation with which I 
was accosted last week by a Brooklyn 
lawyer, politician and anti-woman suf- 
fragist. My reply was this: ‘‘I am not ‘a 
convert’ to Woman’s Rights, and for this 
good reason: I never was a pervert; 


| neither have I been regenerated, and for 


| Inter-State gathering, and have a delight- | 


| ful time, and get their enthusiasm for the | 4 . 
, g | and divine revelations and human innate 


| cause stirred up anew, are more likely to 
| make the effort necessary to go to Wash- 
| ington the next time than they would 
| have been without this quickening of 
| interest. Moreover, as Miss Anthony 
| points out, many people attend such 
gatherings and are benefited by them, 


Washington. 


oer _ 
EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 


The following bill, prepared by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, chairman of the 
| Woman’s National Council’s committee 
| On equal pay for equal work, has been 
| introduced in the U. S. House of Repre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and in the Senate by Mr. Palmer of 
Illinois : 
A BILL TO EQUALIZE SALARIES OF GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


| after women employed in the various 


| departments of the Government shall be 
| entitled to receive, and shall be paid, the 


the same services in the same classes of 
service. 

Sec. 2. That all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 


this good reason: I was born right in the 
very beginning.” In this I gave him my 
true biography. Ever since my boyhood 
the atmosphere has been electric with the 
undeniable claims of our American women, 
and my whole personality has been 
vitalized by breathing that atmosphere. 
There is no cause that has so man 
axioms in its creed as the cause whic 
demands equal opportunity for woman, 
self-sovereignty for woman, and a full, 
unlimited man’s ballotfor woman. Now, 
axioms are synonyms for divine revela- 
tions and for human innate convictions, 
from which there is no logical escape; 


convictions are in their turn synonyms 
for mastery, and perpetuity, and uni- 
versality. 

In passing on his way, my legal Brook- 
lyn adviser concluded this chance inter- 
view with ceunse) something like this: 
‘*] have studied the whole matter out, and 


| am decided in my opposition. Let me ask 
| who could not by any possibility get to | 


you to answer the following questions. 
This will help you in making your address, 
and perhaps tone it down, and keep it 


| within the bounds of reason: 


1. “‘Is there not ground for a wholesome 


| fear relative to the wholesale, loose, radi- 
| cal, revolutionary criticism of this day in 


handling existing institutions, of which 
women’s organizations and other non- 
church organizations are exponents? 

2. ‘*‘How are you going to reconcile 


‘ = | Paul and your Bible to your position? 
sentatives by Mr. Burrows of Michigan, | 


3. ‘‘Are you ready to see woman unsex 
herself, and sin against her delicacy, and 
expose herself to insult, and run the risk 


| of corruption by going to the political 


| caucus and the ballot-box ? 


America in Congress assembled, 'That here- | 


same compensation as men receive for | 


first section of this act be, and the same | 


| are hereby, repealed. 
The bill was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


or 
JEWS AND WOMEN. 





The Jewish Messenger, in an excellent 
article on Women’s Colleges, quotes at 


| of their tyranny. 
| will strike them down is of God, whether | 


length from the address of Dean Thomas | 


of Bryn Mawr at the opening of the post- 


| 


graduate course for women at the Univer- | 


sity of Pennsylvania. In conclusion, it 
has this good word to say: 

‘*We Hebrews are fond of dwelling on 
our disfranchisement within the past 
decades in all lands save Russia, and the 
strides we have since made and the prizes 

| won iu all the spheres and activities of 
life. The victory of womankind in its 
battle with prejudices and bigotries is 
more remarkable. All races and creeds 
share in its laurels, and the world at 
large sweeps forward with surer impetus 
towards its goal. 


| and the more restful period. 


With women’s en- | 


larged opportunities and privileges, who | 


| can deny that a new era has begun for 
humanity? One may trust woman's 


brain and heart that her triumph is ; 
| dro-s which we have mixed with God’s 
| gold is lost: and, in every case, that loss is 


humanity’s triumph as well.” 
" lliaiiakinnes ie 


“JOHN AND JAKE.” 


Anniversary week has produced a good | 
deal of first - class thinking material 
this year, even if anniversary week is not 
| whatit used to be. ‘he woman suffrage 


| of art was evanescent. 


| meetings have not lacked their customary | 


snap. By the way, a copy of the newest | 
| edition of Ellen Battelle Dietrick’s little 
pamphlet, ‘*‘The Families of John and 
Jake,” has come to the Listener in such a 
| way as to lead him to suppose that some 
people in Boston are newly reading it. 


| people who don’t particularly object to | 


words that the delegates ‘thereby earnest- | 


ly declare our sympathy with the national 


' ished it.—Boston Transcript. 


thinking a little, to get a copy of this pam- | 
phlet (it is published by Robert Clarke & 
Co., of Cincinnati), and begin to read it. 
The Listener says, ‘“‘begin to read it,”’ be- | 
cause, if they do begin it, it is not likely | 
that they will stop until they have fin- | 


| grace. 
| not save beauty worked into snow. Angelo 


I venture the 
assertion that only the bad women will 
vote. Do you want that?” 

Allow me to answer these questions, for 
this Brooklyn lawyer, politician, and 
anti-woman suffragist speaks not only 
for himself, but for others. 

In the first place, he fears for the 
Church and for Christianity, lest it may 
suffer damage in these critical, revolution- 
ary, investigating days. 

I do not share his fear; neither does 
the true Church; neither does true Chris- 
tianity. Let the bogus Church fear, and 
let bogus Christianity fear, and let man- 
made substitutes for religion fear ; for they 
should. Like the false, everywhere, these 


are all tyrants; and their tyranny over | 


women is the meanest and most cruel part 
Any movement that 


that movement originate in the Church, 
or out of the Church—whether it be a 
man-crusade, or a woman-crusade. 

I am one of those who have an immense 
respect for an honest Interrogation Point. 
It means thorough thought, which, by- 
and-by, will lead to the restful semicolon, 
There is no 
reason for being panic-stricken. It is far 
better that our age should be an inquiring 
age than a cold, indifferent age. Besides 
this, every generation must do its own 
thinking, and formulate its own faith. 
Let our anxiety be that our age may do 
its work well, and do it with a deep 
responsibility to itself and to mankind. 
God’s truth is handed down, not as the 
moldy bread of the past age, but as seed- 
corn, which successive generations are to 
sow, and to cultivate, and to reap, and to 
grind into flour, that the Bread of Life 
may be ever new,and sweet,and nutritious. 

But is nothing lost under the fire of 
Nineteenth Century criticism? No. That 
is, nothing that is vital. The eternal in 
religion is eternal, and that which is 
eternal cannot be lost. Only the human 


a gain. Human doctrines, ecclesiastical 
theories, man’s speculations,—these go 
by the board; but God sees to it that not 
an atom of truth perishes. Michz] Angelo 


| once molded a_ beautiful statue, so we 


read, but he molded it out of snow. The 
result was that the beautiful in this work 
The snow melted, 
and with it every fine line, and every 
curve of symmetry, and every feature of 
Even the genius of Angelo could 


should have worked his genius into iron 
and marble—into something substantial. 
Good men like Angelo have built preju- 
dices, theories and creeds and customs, 


| out of fancies and speculations as light as 


snow ; and these have won the admiration 
and assent of men, it is true; but they 
have no real right to exist. Because of 
their very nature and substance, they are 
not eternal. These, I believe, are the 
only things that melt out of sight under 
the rays of Nineteenth Century criticism ; 
and they melt out of sight because they 
rival God’struth. Every man has the right 


'to bring truth to bear against existing 


= _—— ~ 
| things, and those things which cannot 


stand before the truth can best bless the 
world by going down. 

The truth about women is no exception 
here. It, too, has the elements of eternity 
in it, and we have a right to use it. It may 
be crushed for a time, but only for a time. 
It must and will rise again. I am glad to be 
able to report that the truth about woman 
is on the advance in the Church. The 
Church is being grandly revolutionized. 
It is losing its old, mistaken churchly 
ideas. I will not stop here to relate how 
the Church has trampled in the dust 
woman’s opportunities and woman’s 
rights, and scorned her influence and her 
services, and made her the slave and sub- 
ordinate of man; that is not a pleasant 
story to tell. 1 do not need to relate the 
history of that day, for that day has gone 
—forever. The Charch is honoring woman 
to-day, and advancing. This is the 
Church’s safety; for if woman should 
boycott the Church, it would go out of 
existence in a single generation. Look at 
this! Thirty years or more ago, there 
was no Woman’s Foreign issionary 
Society in the Church; and, including ail 
denominations, there are 25,000 local 
Woman’s Missionary Circles in the world, 
and these circles are the deepest and 
fullest springs of modern missionary life. 
But that organization of the Church 
which I especially have in mind is the 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, with its ten hundred thousand of 
young men and women. What does this 
Society do? It equalizes young men and 
young women in a way the Church has 
never before witnessed. Both alike take 
part in the conduct of its affairs. Both 
speak, and vote, and hold office equally. 
The young men have not a single addi- 
tional right beyond that possessed and 
enjoyed by the young women. And this 
is so, whether Paul likes it, or Paul lumps 
it. Remember, the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor is the 
coming Church. It is the Church of the 
near future. It is the Church of the next 
generation. It is almost the Church of 
to-day. Now it is only a step from the 
equality between man and woman in the 
Church to the equality between man and 
woman in the State. 

Where did the Church get this idea of 
equality—this doctrine of equal oppor- 
— for young men and young women? 
Did it get it from the Association upon 
whose platform I stand this evening? I 
should not be one whit surprised if this 
were just where it got its ideas; for the 
truth which you hold, when it is truth, is 
as powerful as it is possible for truth to 
be, and as far-reaching in itsinfluence. I 
should not be surprised if the Church 
drew from you. For it is one of the new 
discoveries of the day. relative to Chris- 
tianity, viz.: that the Christian religion 
has a wonderful power to absorb and 
assimilate everything that is good and 
great. Christian teachers are charmed 
with this new discovery, as well they may 
be. It gives calmness and confidence, 
amid the new growths of the ages. No 
system will ever supplant Christianity ; 
because Christianity will run its mighty 
roots right into the heart and substance of 
all new systems and institutions and teach- 
ings, and will search out and absorb and 
incorporate into itself all that is good and 
worth preserving in these, and give these 
| to the world in applied form. As a man 
| inside of the Church, I say to all humani- 
| tarian organizations outside oftthe Church : 
| Grow, and gather truths and principles; 
grow, and elaborate thought. and bring 
forth fruit unto perfection ; forevery good 
thing which you find and perfect, the 
Church will by-and-by absorb and appro- 
| priate and incorporate and use. qual 
| opportunity for man and woman in all the 
| spheres of human life! That is a grand 
| humanitarian doctrine. That doctrine the 
| Woman Suffrage Association gives to the 
| Church, and I, for one, as a part of the 
Church,accept the doctrine with gratitude, 
and openly ackuowledge that there is no 
grander humanitarian doctrine in all the 
creed of the Church. I for one am willing 
to lock hands with you in its advocacy, 
and to lock shields with you in its defence. 
The Anti-Slavery Society helped the 
Church. Why should not the Woman 
Suffrage Society help the Church, also? 
There is no reason why. I bid every non- 
church organization which is doing God’s 
work an unhesitating God speed. 

The second question propounded by the 
Brooklyn lawyer, politician and anti- 
woman -suffragist is before me now: 
‘“*How are you going to reconcile Paul 
| and your Bible to your position” 

I deny the gentleman‘’s assumption; I 
deny that there is any reconciliation 
needed. I claim Paul and the Bible on the 
side of woman suffrage. I claim that 
there are truths so plain that they do not 
need a Bible for indorsement and accept- 

| ance. Paul and the Bible have too much 
| common sense to go against these truths. 
One of these truths is this: A woman has 
| the same interest and right to live here, 
| and to live well, that man has. She is 
just as much entitled to the things of this 
world as man is, and just as much in- 
| terested in the administration of o— 
| and in the existence of wholesome, impar- 
| tial laws as manis. Her interests are just 
|} as sacred and just as much affected by 
| civil government as man’s are. She 
| touches life at as many points as man 
| does. She is a person as much as man is, 
| and sheisas responsible as manis. The 
| consciousness of both man and woman, 
| the world over, proclaims this. It is an 
'axiom. It is a self-evident truth. It is 
(Comeluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe sails for Eu- 
rope to-day. She will spend the summer 
abroad. Mrs. Howe is 73. 

LapY HENRY SOMERSET, at a great 
meeting in St. James’ Hall, London, 
recently said: ‘‘Henceforth, woman suf- 
frage will be an object of temperance 
workers.” 

ANNA DICKINSON has lost her suit for 
the pay promised her for her lectures in 
the Republican campaign. The decision 
may be correct according to law, but it is 
clearly contrary to equity. This decision 
of the court makes it possible hencefor- 
ward for Republican and other political 
clubs to repudiate all their debts. 

Dr. MARTHA G. RIPLEY, of Minne- 
apolis, will entertain the two women 
elected from Wyoming as alternate dele- 
gates to the National Republican Conven- 
tion. After the convention, Dr. Ripley 
will attend the medical convention in 
Washington, and later pay a vist to her 
old home in Massachusetts, where she 
will have a warm welcome. 

Miss MATILDA HINDMAN read a paper 
a few days ago before the Travellers’ Club 
of Pittsburg, Pa., on ‘Restriction of 
Immigration.” The Pittsburg Commer- 
cial Gazette says: ‘Probably no other 
woman in the city is more able to deal 
with the question than Miss Hindman, 
who has spent a number of years in lec- 
turing and travelling in the Northwest in 
the interest of suffrage for women.” 


Mrs. A. E. WHITAKER, in her depart- 
ment in the New England Farmer, says: 
“The fiction that a wife is supported by 
her husband, and never earns anything by 
her housework and the care of their chil- 
dren, is largely believed to-day, and many 
aman becomes a widower before he real- 
izes that his lost partner was really a 
partner in the business of making and 
keeping a home, that she worked hard, 
and that there ought to have been ‘money 
into it.’” 

Mrs. M. O. MINER, of Hiawatha, was 
elected Secretary of the Kansas Pharma- 
ceutical Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Kansas City. The Kansas 
City Times says: ‘*This is the first time 
in the history of the Association that a 
woman has been elected to fill any office, 
and marks the beginning of a new epoch. 
At present there are thirteen female phar- 
macists in the State of Kansas, of which 
number two belong to the Pharmaceutical 
Association. They are Mrs. Bertha Holz- 
gang, of Clay Centre, and, Mrs. M. O. 
Miner, of Hiawatha. Mrs. Miner was 
elected secretary of the convention in 
order to lend encouragement to the women 
who had selected pharmacy as their pro- 
fession, and also to induce other women 
to study the compounding of medicine.” 

Miss CATHERINE ANNIE Hoppin, of 
Oberlin, O., was the one woman in the 
graduating class of twenty at the late 
commencement of the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. At the recent commenceazfent 
at the Hartford (Conn.) Theological Sem- 
inary, the Bennet Tyler prize in ‘‘Syste- 
matic Theology” was divided between 
Miss L. R. Corwin and Harry T. Williams, 
of the class of 1893. The Chicago Advance 
says of this award: ‘‘This announcement, 
made without special emphasis, deserves 
to be carefully observed and thought 
over.” One thought that comes upper- 
most in connection with these and some 
other current events is that women are 
“coming to their own” in the church, 
and that the long and stubborn opposi- 
tion made by some of the brethren has 
been a sinful and useless expenditure of 
energy. 

Miss FRANCES ELLEN BuRR, secretary 
of the Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Conn., was given a reception on the even- 
ing of May 18 by the Club, in the parlors 
of Unity Church. She has lately returned 
from a visit to Europe and India, after a 
six months’ absence, during which she 
travelled 27,000 miles. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. L. D. Bacon, president of 
the club, and Mrs. Emily P. Collins, hon- 
orary president, the latter giving a sum- 
mary of the many gains for women dur- 
ing the past year. Miss Burr, in response, 
gave interesting reminiscences of her 
travels, dwelling particularly upon the 
political conditions under the British 
government in India. At the close of her 
speech, Mrs. Rogers, president of the 
Meriden Political Equality Club, Miss 
Sara Winthrop Smith, State organizer 
for Connecticut, and the Rev. Mr. Kim- 
| bal) made brief addresses. 
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DR. GREGG’S ADDRESS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


something which we as square men can- 
not think otherwise. Upon the conscious- 





ness of the truth of it rests the Golden | 


Rule, the justice of which everybody 
feels: ‘‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” Would men have 
women rob them of their ballot? No. 
Then let not men rob women of their 
ballot. That is the Golden Rule put into 
practical form. Bible or no Bible, Paul or 
no Paul, men can see the justice of the 
Golden Rule. 

Men who wheel the Bible into line 
against our cause, which carries in it the 
interests of more than half of the human 
race, and which is great and ° 
beyond all causes, read between the lines. 
of the Bible, and base their conclusions 
upon its silences. This method, I affirm, 
leads into all manner of absurdities. It is 
their interpretation, the offspring of their 

~ "om that is against us, and not the 

ook. 

Let us give a case in point—an ultra 
case, for the sake of emphasis. An Afro- 
American is the leading character before 
us. One day, in preaching the Gospel, he 
made the astonishing statement to his 
congregation: ‘*Woman is a queer creat- 
ure, and there is no exception to the 
queerness, because every woman is pos- 
sessed of seven devils.” The women of 
his congregation were indignant. They 
immediately called a meeting of protest, 
and drew up a paper of vigorous dissent. 
But that availed nothing with the man of 
God. He told them that they had heard 
him correctly, and that this was the 
teaching of the Bible. To prove his point, 
he gathered the women of his flock into 
the lecture-room, and put a Bible into 
every hand. He had them read audibly 
the story of Mary Magdalene from the 
Gospel, and when they finished the story, 
he plied them with questions : 

‘What did Jesus do for Mary Mag- 
dalene?” 

‘*He cast out of her seven devils.” 

‘Did he ever cast seven devils out of the 
other women of the world?” 


then, they are in the éther 
women yet.” 

That is the wy 4 style of interpretation 
that can put the Bible against the onward 
march of woman. It is a style of inter- 
pretation that is full of non sequiturs. It 
is the same style of interpretation that 
takes Paul’s rebuke of the women of a 
certain local church, and with it cudgels 
all the women of all the churches into 
silence, and treats them all as though 
they were possessed of seven devils. Itis 
the style of interpretation that makes it 
out that Paul was an anti-woman-suf- 
fragist, and opposed to an equal oppor- 
tunity for woman. We have nothing to 
do with the local, limited utterances of 
Paul. We have to do only with his broad 

eneral words. ‘These, I claim, carry in 
them at least one of the principles which 
this Association holds. ‘These are Paul’s 
words: ‘*There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. 3:28.) Inthe 
vision of Paul, Jesus Christ stands for the 
widest opportunity ; for a golden future; 
for a deliverance from the bondage and 
yoke of the past; for the doorway into a 
great life; for the purchase of all the 
rights goes | to humanity; and he 
says to mankind that these things for 
which Christ stands are offered absolutely 
and without restrictions. Race is no 
barrier; Jew and Greek have equal rights 
and equal opportunities ; social position is 
no barrier, master and slave have equal 
rights and equal opportunities ; sex is no 
barrier, male and female have equal 
ae and equal opportunities. In view 
of these words of the Chief of the 
Apostles, I wish to say to-night that not 
only do I stand upon the platform of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, but Paul 
stands upon this platform with me. The 
plain English is this: The man who says 
that Paul is an anti-woman-suffragist, lies, 
and it gives me great pleasure that he 


does, 

‘Rho third question which the Brooklyn 
law¥er, politician and anti-woman-suf- 
fragist asked me to treat is this: 

‘“*Are you ready to see woman unsex 
herself, and sin against her delicacy, and 
expose herself to insult, and run the risk 
of corruption by going to the political 
caucus and the ballot-box ? 
assertion that only the bad women will 
vote. Do you want that?” 

I answer: If the present condition of 
our politics be such that our women, in 
doing political duty, are necessarily in 
danger of unsexing themselves, and of los- 
ing their sense of delicacy, then the duty 
of the hour is not to prohibit women 
from exercising their political rights; the 
duty of the hour is to take out of politics 
the things which would unsex and which 
would destroy the fine sense of womanly 
delicacy. 
women are good and right and pure, but 
that politics are wrong and bad and cor- 
rupt. 


very elements which women alone can 
contribute. The objection couched in the 
question is tantamount to this: 
you bring women down to the level of 
men?” ‘This is rough on men. 

Who will corrupt our women when the 
go to the caucus and to the polls? 
you? Will their fathers, and their sons, 
and their brothers, be the guilty parties? 





‘The very question admits that | 


The very question admits that | 
politics need, for their regeneration, the | 
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discharge of her political duties on elec- 


tion day, there is moral sentiment suffi- 


}cient in every polling district of the 
Republic to put that man behind the | 


prison-bars instanter. 

In speaking of American manhood in its 
dealing with American womanhood, I am 
reminded of the complimeut paid us by 
Prof. Bryce, in his ‘‘American Common- 
wealth.” He writes: ‘Men talk to 
women in America upon serious subjects, 
without the least sense of condescension. 


| The average European man has usually a 


igantic | 


slight sense of condescension when he 
talks toa woman on a serious subject. He 
talks down to her. Such a notion does 
not cross an American’s mind. He talks 
to a woman just as he does to a man; 
iving her his intellectual best; address- 
ng her as a person whose opinion is 
understood to be worth as much as his 
own.” Prof. Bryce might have said that 
talking with the women is part of our 
education. This is the school in which we 
American men get our best ideas. Could 


| it be a possible thing that, having such 





I venture the | 


women, we men would allow them to 
receive insult when expressing their 
opinions and convictions by the casting 
of their ballots? Never! 

But, apart from all this, we forget that 
the justice which gives woman the right 
to cast the ballot, carries with it and gives 
the right to make the conditions of voting 
for women what they ought to be. That 
same justice demands the adoption of a 
method of voting suited to woman—a 
method neneney becoming, a method 
according to which it would be an impos- 
sibility for her to unsex herself; although 
I confess [ do not know what that phrase 
‘“‘unsex herself,’ means. Whatever it 
means, I am not in the least afraid of it. 
It sounds terrible to some people, who are 
ju t about as well posted as I am. Some 
people are awfully alarmed lest good 
women will unsex themselves. Sex is 
God’s manufacture; it is dyed in the 
wool; and it will take care of itself. I 
have an idea that those who use the 
phrase, which is so awful because of its 
unknown quantity, mean that women 
‘sunsex themselves” when they usurp the 
place and work and functions of men in 
the political sphere. But here is the diffi- 
culty. Whatever functions woman is able 
to exercise, whatever places woman is 
able to fill, whatever works woman is able 
to do with efficiency, are hers, and that by 
the indisputable right of adaptability. 
Adaptability is the ordination of God, and 
the ordination of God isa finality. ‘We 
are told,” says Herbert Spencer, ‘that 
woman’s mission is a domestic one, that 
her character and position do not admit of 
her taking part in the decision of public 
questions—that politics are beyond her 
re. But this raises the question, 

ho shall say what her sphere is? The 
usages of mankind vary.”’ Spencer speaks 
well. Does Queen Victoria unsex herself 
by taking the very - part in the 

olitical life of England? If not, then it 
8 not possible for a single woman in Eng- 
land to unsex herself by doing any of the 
minor political acts, or by holding any of 
the minor political ee, under the 
ruling Queen. In allowing a woman to 
occupy the throne, England yields the 
whole principle involved in the question 
of woman’s entering into the political life 
of the nation. Politically, Victoria is not 
only the equal of man, she is the superior 
of man. 

These objections which I have just con- 
sidered are like all objections raised 
against the platform upon which I stand 
to-night. They are theoretical and thread- 
bare and self-refuting. If they prove 
anything, they prove too much; and they 
have force only where there is the sway 
of prejudice. With these words I dismiss 
my Brooklyn lawyer, politician and anti- 
woman-suffragist. 

You will now bear with me, while I 
briefly present some of the reasons why 
I wish to see our American women have a 
full anda free exercise ofa full and a free 
ballot. 

My first reason is negative. It is this: 
There is no valid argument why women 
should not have the full and free exercise 
of a full and free ballot. Every adverse 
argument which I have heard can either 
be paralleled, or can be applied with equal 
force against the exercise of suffrage upon 
the part of men. For example: because 
of the natural disability of woman for 
war, some would exclude her from the 
use of the ballot. She is not the equal of 
man in physical prowess; therefore, she 
shall not be the equal of man on election 
day. Apply this rule to men, viz. : fitness 
for war is a necessary qualification for the 
franchise, and you will disfranchise at 
least two-thirds of our male voters; for 








not more than one-third of our men ean | 


fully meet the conscription laws. 

I for one do not believe that war is a 
necessary factor of civilization, or that 
muscular strength is its bulwark. The 
evolution of human society is putting 
physical strength at a discount. Gun- 
powder has so equalized physical man 
that a small man in the day of battle is 
worth more than a largeman. The giant 
of a man is a broad target, and is certain 
to encounter the fatal bullet. I have this 


| hope Nea within me, and I shall be 
i 


| disappointec 
‘Would | 


Will | 


These are the men who go to the polls. | 


Mrs. Gaskell makes one of her girl char- 
acters say: 
father was aman.” Will the men whom 
our women meet in our churches be the 
guilty parties? These are the men who 
are in the caucus, or, if not there, should 
be there. The objection couched in the 
question is a slander upon American man- 


“I know these men; my | 


hood, than which there is no finer type | 


of manhood on the face of 


the earth. | 


Besides this, if there were a single miser- | 


able masculine biped mean enough or low 
enough to insult any woman while in the 


f it be not realized, that, in 
the new civilization inaugurated by wo- 
man, there will be no war. Adopting the 
Chautauqua method of applause, woman 
will wave a snowy salute of welcome to 
Arbitration, and will keep waving her 
snowy salute until war hides its face 
forever out of sight. 

In the second place, I am in favor of 
woman suffrage because of certain axio- 
matic truisms which arein my mind, and 
which I cannot expel. The denial of suf- 
frage to woman clashes withthese. They 
are such as these: Suffrage is the badge 
of equality. Now, while woman is differ- 
ently endowed from man, yet she is 
equally endowed. It isa matter of right 
and justice and logical consistency that 
the same franchise should be given to all 
who meet the conditions of franchise. No 
one should have the power to take ad- 
vantage of another. Taxation without 





representation is tyranny. The consent 
of the governed is necessary to a r- 
government. Laws based on principle 
are better than laws based on sex. An 
aristocracy of sex is repugnant to a re- 
public. Suffrage is as much the natural 
right of woman as it isof man. A class 
compelled to accept of inferior rights is 
a class that is always relegated to inferior 
duties. A class deprived of a vote, which 
is the great American power, is placed 
upon a lower labor-plane. There should 
be the largest liberty of the individual 
consistent with the equal liberty of all. 
Woman is interested in the very same 
questions that interest man. ‘They affect 
her with an equal intensity. Therefore, 
she should have the same weapon with 
which to deal with them. The labor ques- 





} 


tion is a woman question; so is the mar- | 


riage question. ‘The divorce question is 
a woman question, and so is the question 
of legislation, which makes laws for the 
home and for society. The question of 
education isa woman question. Shall it be 
co-education or non-co-education? On all 
these questions, the practical value of 


woman's vote is precisely the same as the | 


practical value of man’s vote. 'o keep 
woman under legal disabilities; to make 
her a cipher, at the left-hand-side of the 
unit, man; to govern her by arbitrary 
laws, and block her progress by arbitrary 
barriers; to make her a political non- 
entity, or a political outcast—all these 
things clash with the axiomatic truisms 
which are throbbing within me, and my 
whole nature cries out: Away with them! 

In the third place, I give my indorse- 
ment to woman suffrage because of the 
brain-power of the men who have sup- 
ported the cause, and who have uttered 
principles which logically carry the 
cause. A reference or two here wiil have 
to suffice. 

Plato writes in his far-off age: ‘‘In the 
administration of a State, neither a woman 
as & woman nor a man as a man has any 
special function, but the gifts are equally 
diffused in both sexes... . The same 
education for self-development which 
makes man a good guardian (or ruler) 
will make woman a good guardian (or 
ruler); for their original nature is the 
same.” 

John Stuart Mill writes: ‘There ought 
to be no pariahs in a full-grown, civilized 
vation; no persons disqualified, except 
through their own defect. . Difference of 
sex is as entirely irrelevant to political 
rights as difference of height, or as the 
color of hair.” 

Gladstone writes, in the Westminster 
Review for 1890: ‘* All those who live in a 
country should take an interest in that 
country; love that country ; and the vote 
gives that sense of interest, and fosters 
that love.”’ If Gladstone uttersa different 
sentiment from this in 1892, then, like 
the ancient who appealed from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober, I appeal from 
Gladstone of 1892 to Gladstone of 1890. 
Two years make a great difference in the 
strength of faculties of a man of Glad- 
stone’s age. My fellow citizens, it gives 
a man confidence in his position when he 
can count on his side such men as John 
G. Whittier and Jacob Bright, and 
Gerritt Smith, T. Wentworth Higginson 
and Wendell Phillips, and Mark Hopkins, 
and Alexander Dumas. Alexander Dumas 


‘says: ‘It (woman's suffrage) will at first 


make a sensation, then it will become 
fashionable, after that a habit, then an 
experience, then a duty, and at last a 
blessing.” 

In the fourth place, I am in favor of 
this woman’s movement because of the 
results which have already accrued from 
its advocacy. Its advocacy has been a 
big item in social progress. Having 
been awakened by its advocacy, woman 
has not confined her thought and investi- 
gation and work to this one demand of 
equal suffrage; her awakened mind has 

one out upon all cognate lines. She has 
nvestigated other strategic movements. 
She has taken a broad look into the life 
and the relations of woman. She has 
entered the field of hygiene, and inaugu- 
rated a reform there. She has struck at 
the invalidism of woman, and has begun 
the re-education of the voung girls who 
have taken high degrees in hysteria. She 
has inaugurated a dress reform. She 
has looked into the condition of domestics, 
and has sought to change the kitchen 
from a prison into the brightest and most 
enjoyable room of the house. She has 


| who thinksis here to stay. 





interceded for the factory girls and the | 


shop girls, and demanded equal pay for 
equal work. She has paid attention 
to the unequal laws governing husbands 
and wives, and has secured for woman the 
right to be herself, to own property for 
herself, to own her own children, and to 
make her own will. She has advocated 


j}and secured the educational rights of 


woman, and has thus wonderfully en- | 


riched the world of literature. She has 
taught the world that when woman is 
borne down, the nation is borne down. 
The sons of the nation cannot rise above 
their mothers. Woman expresses her 
growth in her offspring. The Gracchi 
are the expression of Cornelia. Ramabai 
carries in. her personality the higher and 
better India. ‘The great woman suffrage 
movement has waked woman up, 
called her to labor in spheres other than 
the civic, and the result has been that 
hundreds of new and remunerative avoca- 
tions and professions have opened their 
long-bolted doors; schools and universi- 
ties have admitted her to all their honors 
and privileges, and even legislatures and 
courts have bowed before her and obeyed. 
A man is honored by being allowed to in- 
dorse a movement which has done so 
much toward the introduction into the 
world of this newer and higher and juster 
civilization. 

In the advocacy of this movement, 
enough has been already reached to show 
what woman can do, and to show that up 
to this time the sphere which man has 

rescribed for her has been too cramped. 

thas been nothing short of a caricature 
of her abilities and functions, and she has 
demonstrated this by proving herself 


greater than the sphere in which man has | 


| ening the World. 


and | 





tried to cabin and confine her, This re- 
minds me ofa classic. In ancient Greece, 
so the story runs, the great sculptor, 
Phidias, built a marvellous statue of 
old and ivory. But the statue was too 
arge and massive for the temple in which 
it was placed. Every one who looked at 
it with discerning eyes could see that, if 
the statue had only the power to erect 
itself and throw out its arms, it would lift 
the roof and throw down the walls of the 
temple. Even so, our man-made political 
systems of to-day are too small for woman, 
who is God-made, and who is a | 
endowed. When she puts ou her strength 
and expands her faculties, and exercises 
her inherent rights, these systems, as a 
matter of course, have got to break and 
fall outward toward the four points of 
the compass, that she may enjoy the free- 
dom of the universe for which God made 
her. 

I have one reason more to offer why I 
take my stand in favor of a full ballot for 
our American women. This reason is 
incarnated in one single word, and that 
word is the name of one of our newest 
States; it is the talismanic name, **Wyo- 
ming.” Our new Commonwealth, Wyo- 
ming, says to America and the world: 
‘Woman is here to stay. The woman 
The woman 
who votes is here to stay.” Our new 
State, Wyoming, says that in the Ameri- 
can Republic the principle of woman suf- 
frage is, settled and settled for all time. | 
And who is it that votes in Wyoming— 
the bad women? No, the very best of | 
women, the very flower of America. 
Wyoming is a fact ; and, at the same time, 
it is a fact that the woman citizen out 
there is still a woman. There has been 
no unsexing of anybody. No domestic 
interests have suffered. Woman has lost 
none of her old charms. She still keeps 
her wonderful refinement, her rich deli- 
cacy of thought, her deep soul-life, her 
pure emotional nature, and her strong 
moral character. Her spiritual nature is 
still as rich as ever. All this is some- 
thing for those who are out of touch with 
liberal ideas to ponder. Let the Four 
Hundred ponder this. Let those who are 
mentally lethargic, and those who are by 
education conservative ponder this. 

And we expect the woman-power of 
Wyoming to be a helpful power—a power 
that willfruitin grandthings. We expect 
this when we remember the career of 
women who have been exalted to positions 
of State. Zenobia, Hatasu, Elizabeth, 
Victoria,—these stand back of expecta- 
tion. So does the political wisdom of the 
Quakeress, Elizabeth Heyrick, whom 
Wendell Phillips so grandly eulogizes: 
‘*When the intellect of all England was 
at fault and wandering in the desert of a 
false philosophy—-when Brougham and 
Romilly, Clarkson and Wilberforce, and 
all the other great and philanthropic 
minds of England were at fault, and ata 
deadlock with the West India Question 
and Negro Slavery—she wrote out, with 
the statesmanlike intellect of a Quaker 
woman, the simple yet potent claim—‘Im- 
mediate, Unconditional Emancipation,’— 
which solved the problem, and gave free- 
dom to a race. How noble the conduct 
of those men! With an alacrity which 
does honor to their statesmanship, and 
proves that they recognized the inspired 
voice when they heard it, they sat down 
at the feet of that woman-statesman, and 
seven years under her instruction did 
more for the settlement of the greatest 
social question that had ever convulsed 
England than had been done by a cen- 
tury of more or less effort before.” 

Wyoming says that the Gospel of 
Human Equality is in the ascendant. | 
Look at its Constitution! it is the index 
of the growth of humanitarian ideas. It 
is a magnificent instrument of progress. 
It is the fearless expression of elevated 
sentiment. The Arena, in praising it, 
says: ‘*Wyoming, the only State where 
woman enjoys full franchise, has placed 
the age of consent at the legal age of 
majority, eighteen years. All other States 
trail the banner of morality in the dust, 
at the dictation of man’s bestiality.” I 
am in hopes that some day Wyoming will 
rise in her woman might and fearlessly | 
say that no age can make it legal for a 
woman to part with that which ought to 
be dearer than life. 

The influence of Wyoming is on the 
march. It is telling in the highest places ; 
and it is fruiting in ways that we dream 
not of. Last week, the first woman com- 
missioner ever appointed by our goveru- 
ment toa foreign land sailed for Russia 
in the name of the Republic. Her com- 
mission is in beautiful harmony with the 
fine nature of a fine woman. It sends 
her on an altruistic mission. Her mission 
is one of relief to the starving sufferers in 
the famine-stricken districts of the Polar 
Land. I call this a fruitage of Wyoming. 
Bunker Hill, the honor of victory in this 
great movement of woman suffrage is not 
yours! New York Bay, thou gateway | 
to the sea, only in name, not in fact. canst 
thou claim the torch of Liberty Enlight- 
Wyoming, the Crest of 
the Continent, this is the hill of battle, 
and on it blazes the electric loop that 
lights both the feminine and the mascu- 
line mind to equal opportunity and to | 
equal civil rights. But this is our com- 
fort to-night—what Wyoming, the Crest 
of the Continent, has done, old Bunker 
Hill can do also. 

On one of the anniversaries of Bunker 
Hill, so great was the crowd that, as it | 
surged to and fro, there was danger lest 
the platform on which the speakers were 
should be overturned. Appeal after 
appeal was made to the people to sway 
back and save the platform, but in vain. 
When all appeal failed, Daniel Webster, 
who was there, arose, and cried to the 
people: ‘‘Move back! Yield! Save the 
platform.” The reply was: ‘*We cannot 
yield. Wecannot move back. It is im- 
possible!” Lifting his stentorian voice 
again, he shouted with electric effect, ‘On 
Bunker Hill, nothing is impossible!” 
Thrilled by his words, the crowd did 
move back, and the platform was saved. | 

Using this incident as an illustration, I | 








would say to you, women of Bunker Hill, 
that in this cause of yours, with principle 
upon your side, and with a splendid feder- 
ation of women with forceful and opulent 
lives upon your side, and with Wyoming 
cheering you on; Nothing is impossible!” 

Federate, consolidate, agitate, canvass, 
memorialize, petition, vote / 


~~ _ 


MISS ANTHONY ON THE SOUTHERN 
COUNCIL. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony says, in a recent 
letter to the Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle : 

‘*From time to time I have seen items 
about the holding of a Women’s Southern 
Council, some for it and others against it, 
and as often have thought to write you 
my thoughts of it and ask, Why not? 

‘*The New England States hold an annual 


| NewEngland Woman Suffrage Convention, 


and have done so for nearly thirty years, 
We have State societies of all sorts,and I do 
not see any valid reason why any section 
of States may not have a society or a 
convention—the Middle States, the South- 


| ern States—just as they do have a New 


England Suffrage Association. So the 
Southern States surely may have a Coun- 
cil—limited in name ‘Southern”—with 
just as good reason. There are advan- 
tages in grouping together smaller sec- 
tions. Larger numbers from the six New 
England States can go to Boston, and 
meet each other and help each other, than 
could possibly go to Washington to get 
the soul-refreshing that comes from the 
gathering together of kindred spirits. 

**And, as I shall be glad to see the 
women of the different Southern States, 
of all possible aims and ends in their mis- 
sions, meet together to confer and help 
each other, so I should rejoice to see the 
suffrage women of those States call and 
hold a Southern States Woman Suffrage, 
or Political Equality, Convention. I say 
this, because I want you te know that my 
heartiest sympathy goes with you in your 
effort to call out the women of vour sec- 
tion of the Union; and I should rejoice to 
see the women of the far-off Northwest- 
ern States doing the same thing. The 
vast distance makes it possible for but 
very few to go to any one point for a 
meeting ; hence women should have their 
local societies and hold their local meet- 
ings, their county societies, their State 
societies, their diflerent sections of the 
country—New England States, Middle 
States, Southern States, Western States, 
Northwestern States, Pacific States—and 
then for our great national gathering 
each State should send one representa- 
tive, or as many as possible, to the capital, 
there to confer together and go before the 
committees of Congress to urge our claims. 
What a power women would be if they 
could but all see eye to eye in their strug- 
gle for freedom! 

**f am glad the Southern Suffrage Com- 
mittee is getting organized for good work, 
and that your State President, Mrs. Mc- 
Diarmid, is its treasurer, and I hope it 
will succeed in stirring up a great deal of 
good suffrage sentiment during this year, 
and that at our next National Washington 
Convention it will be able to report a 
good working State society in each of the 
thirteen Southern States.” 





—— 





Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, who was lately 
elected secretary of the National Geo- 
graphical Society at Washington, contri- 
buted a valuable article on ‘Alaska’s 
Mining Regions” to a recent number of 
Harper’s Weekly. 





YER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Y-our best remedy for 
E-rysipelas, Catarrh 
-R-heumatism, and 
S-crofula. 


Salt-Rheum, Sore Eyes 
A-bscesses, Tumors 
R-unning Sores 
S-curvy, Humors, Itch 
A-nemia, Indigestion 
P-imples, Blotches 
A-nd Carbuncles 
R-ingworm, Rashes 
I-mpure Blood 
L-anguidness, Dropsy 
L-iver Complaint 

A-ll cured by 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr..J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all ressiee. rice $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcureyou 
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uns. STANTON ON POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton said, at 
the lunch recently given in New York in 
honor of her seventy-fifth birthday : 


We are now on the eve of another presi- 
dential campaign. Our statesmen and poli- 
ticians are full of enthusiasm as to the 
men and measures to be brought forward 
jn the coming canvass. I note their 
speeches thus far in public, and their con- 
yersation in private, aud though all the 
parties are alike searching for some vital 
issue on which to rouse the enthusiasm of 
the people, to carry the election for their 
candidates, neither of them is ready to 
trust the greatest question there 1s, the 
emancipation of women. The Republi- 
cans have not had a live question since 
slavery was settled, aud if tuey would put 
a good, sound woman suffrage plank in 
their platform, they would sweep the 
country in November like a whirlwind. 
Perhaps they will do it. If not, the Demo- 
crats may have the policy to do it. By 
voting dowu the property and educational 
qualitications in some States, and extend- 
ing the suffrage to all white men, the 
Democrats retained their political power, 
with but few interregnums, for half a cen- 
tury. If, true to the principle of their 
great leaders, they would now devote 
themselves to the enfranchisement of 
women, they would gain a new lease ot 
power, 10 doubt, for another half cven- 
tury. A handful of good men, who are 
dissatisfied with the leading parties, in 
solewn conclave formed a third, and 
styled themselves *‘ he People’s” Party, 
with half the people left out; for, ny 2 
to say, they too are afraid to touch the 
womav question. Talking with one of 
their leaders, he said the women ought to 
sustain the People’s Party, as they were 
equally interested with men iu their plat- 
form, which advocates three vital meas- 
ures, “cheap land, cheap money and cheap 
transportation.” ‘*Ah!” said I, ‘tas the 
men hold the land, handle the money, and 
do the chief part of the travelling, we 
have not much interest in that plattorm. 
Suppose,” said 1, ‘we had a little land, a 
few silver dollars in our pockets, and took 
atrip on some railroad, for two cents a 
mile, you will not insure a woman against 
accident. The travelling policies for 
women read ‘For death only.’ What pos- 
sible use would the money be to us ou the 
other side of Jordan, where, perhaps, 
gold, silver and greenbacks are all at a 
discount?” I asked a president of one of 
these insurance companies why they made 
this invidious distinction between the 
sexes. He said, because, as women could 
make more staying in bed than at their 
usual occupations, they might stay there 
indefinitely ; but men can make more at 
their usual business, hence they would be 
up as soon as possible. 

But to return to the political parties: 
there are the Prohibitionists, who have a 
woman suffrage plank in their platform. 
Now, why do not the women all go for 
that party, wave their handkerchiefs, pin 
their bouquets in the buttonholes of the 
leaders, and talk it up as they have oppor- 
tunity? For two reasons: 

Ist. They do not like the plank. While 
asking Congressional action on the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks, 
they remand us for all our personal and 
property rights to the several States. 
We claim, by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
to be citizens, first of the United States, 
and second of the State wherein we reside. 
We demand national protection from the 
invasion of all our rights; the protection 
of the army and navy, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the action of the picked 
men in Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures. We do not hold our rights by so 
slender a tenure as the popular vote in 
the States. We have tried this plan, with 
uniform humiliation and failure. In the 
second place, we can gain nothing from 
a struggling party that has no power to 
carry even the leading measure by which 
it lives, moves and has its being. The 
Republican party has the power; it has 
made us, through many of its repre- 
sentatives, fair promises in the past, which 
it did not redeem; it has coquetted with 
us, played with us as a cat does witha 
mouse, but it has conferred some substan- 
tial benefits. It admitted Wyoming with 
woman suffrage into the Union; it gave 
us municipal suffrage in Kansas, and 
schoo] suffrage in half the States of the 
Union, and Tes given women innumer- 
able offices under government; and so, 
perhaps, as long as itis in power, it would 
be wise to stand by it uatil something 
better offers. 


— pews = 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Rev. Mary T. Whitney, of Millbury, 
Mass., was one of the speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Boston Unitarian 
Sunday School Union, recently. 

Dr. Emma Eams Chase is said to be the 
only woman dentist in St. Louis, Mo. 
She has been established only two years, 
but already has a good practice. 

Mrs. E. C. Loftus, of Lonona, Cal., is a 
mining superintendent, and a thoroughly 
competent one, though she follows her 
profession only when her husband is 
absent from the mines. Her own mine, 
the ‘“*Golden Gate,” is said to yield $168,- 
000 annually. It was by her advice that 
her husband bought it. 

The Woman's Voice of May 14 contained 
a portrait and sketch of Mrs. Sarah Wilder 
Bullock, the oldest resident of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., who celebrated her one hun- 
dred and first birthday on May 6. Mrs. 
Bullock is the oldest member of the New 
England Helping Hand Society, and Henry 
H. Packer,Superintendent of Gordon Rest, 
Hanson, Mass., is her son. She is active, 
both mentally and physically, rides, 








works and visits, and says she is as capa- 
ble as ever of earning her own living. 


Dr. Monelle Mansell,the woman who has 
done so much for the cause of women in 
India, is resting for the recovery of health 
at her childhood’s home at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. She went to India in 1873, and 
since that time has been an indefatigable 
worker through her profession, her lite- 
rary ability, and her philanthropic spirit. 
Her memorial to the government of India 
on the subject of child marriage has 
attracted wide attention, both in India 
and in England. 


By a mistake on the part of the com- 
pilers of **The Yellow Ribbon Speaker,” 
the humorous dialect poem by Mrs. Julia 
B. Nelson, ‘‘Hans Dunderkopf’s Views 
of Equality,” is attributed to Mrs. Julia 
Mills Dunn. It was written by Mrs. 
Nelson when living on her farm in a Ger- 
man settlement in Minnesota in 1883, and 


has been often recited by her, as well as | 


published over her name in the wom:in 
suffrage papers. Mrs. Dunn was 
bably as much surprised as Mrs. Nelson 
to find the authorship of the poem ascribed 
to the wrong Julia. 

The American Journal of Education and 
National Educator, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
a subscription list as numerous as befits 
the length of its name. UnderJ. B. Mer- 
win, its manager editor, it speaks out 
bravely for woman suffrage. In a recent 
issue it says: 

We do not quite see how any one of the 
200,000 lady teachers of the United States 
can afford not to take, and read, and cir- 
culate the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
at Boston, Mass. ‘The issue of April 16 
is especially interesting and valuable as 
showing the action of the women in seve- 
ral States, in voting for schoo) officers. 
The women of Illinois very generally 
voted, as they ought to vote, not only for 
school officers but for other officers; and 
we do not hear of there being any special 
riots on account of this action, though 
many men were greatly interested in the 
method and manner and matter of their 
voting. We hope the good work begun 
may proceed without interruption, until 
every woman in the United States can 
vote for every officer of the United States, 
local, county, State and all other officials. 


_—— ~~ —_—— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN UMBRELLA STORY. 


‘‘What a queer picture!" said Charlie. 
‘“*Look, mamma, a man holding an um- 
brella over a horse. in the barn too!” 

“The story is true, though,” answered 
mamma. ‘A gentleman owned a pretty 
horse, gentle and spirited, good in every 
way except that she was afraid of an open 
umbrella. He was not willing to whip 
the horse; besides, he had sense enough 
to know that it would only make her 
more afraid and unruiy. He tried to con- 
trive some way to get her over her fear. 
She was very fond of potatoes. He went 
into her stall one morning, carrying an 
umbrella closed, with a potato on the tip. 
At first she shied away from it, but with 
waiting and coaxing, she came nearer, 
looked wistfully at the potato, and finally 
svatched it off. 

“The next day he did the same thing, 
and she took the potato with less fear. 

“So he kept on, and in a few days he 
opened the umbrella a little way: then 
more and more, as she grew used to it, 
till she would stand still with it open over 
her head. 

‘‘But he was not yet sure what she 
would do outdoors. The first rainy day 
he tried driving on the road. Of course, 
he soon met a man with an open umbrella. 

‘Instead of shying, she crossed the road 
towards it, expecting to get a potato. 
She had one when she came home, and 
never afterwards showed any fear of an 
umbrella. 

‘Kindness and patience are wisest 
always.”—Mrs. Mary Johnson, in Our Lit- 
tle Ones. 





JoHNSON2Y wnENT 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT, 
«an use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 


Dr. 1. S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne ent; for 











more than ears 1 have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I ard it oneof the and 
safest remedies that can ound, w) 


external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch. r, e. 
Every Mother assirze!iniment in the 
very 0 Conn Gate Croup I 
Sore ‘onsiliti ic, Bru 
and Paine —_ me cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like maaic, Price, 35 cts. paid; 6 bot 
ties, Express paid. I. 8. Johnson & Co., 





ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
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Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 


Powder, 


and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing eise 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 


JUNE 4, 


1892. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


ALTiMORE, NEW OR 


LEANS, SAN FRANCIS 


B co, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S Lt ay story of Gospel, eee 
and Rescue work “Jn His Name” in the great under- 
world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP. 
KELL. Introduction 

By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
of real life. 3ist thousand. 5,000 more Agents 
Wanted— Men and Women, #200 a month. 

e 


tc? Experience and capital not necessary, for 


Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 


Freight«. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilttop. $1.00. 


Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 








the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The | 


Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Pease CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 


The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 


in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the | 


work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By JoHN Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true puetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the autbor proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 

GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwakp B. WarMAS, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,,;How to Care for it,” ete. With over 

+ 150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a pimaptiotty 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in ompneens the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.’’— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 

BOOK. 

And Kindred Essays. By THomas WENTWORTH Hic- 
GInsox, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ““Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” ete., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The volume consists of an address delivered by the | 


author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 


uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the | 


Gepoterehte and patriotism are visible on every 
age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Orgenizations. By Harrietre R. SHart- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


9, 

Chicago Woman’s News. 
A 16-page weekly, printed in large, clear type, 

on good paper. 
Each number contains a sketch and 
prominent woman in whom the public is greatly in- 
terested, original articles by well known writers, re- 
ports of women’s clubs, in Chicago and suburbs, and 
ndence from Boston, New York, Cincinnati, 


corres 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
It is the official organ of the Mrs. Emma B. WILLARD 





Memorial Society and the Pacific Coast Woman’s | 


Press Association. 
A NEW DEPARTURE 
Is a series of sketches and 


Managers of the World’s Fair and the Woman’s | 


Lad 

Buildin. . Also em of work done from month to 
month by Board of y Managers. Thus giving the 
readers an opportunity to become familiar with this 
important movement and acquainted with its leaders. 

Only $1.00 a year. Single copies 10 cts. 
Agents wanted MA Mpeg Liberal commission. 
Send for sample copy to 


Frances L. Dusenberry, Pubr., 


McVicKkEr’s THEATRE BUILDING, ° CHICAGO. 


Sent by mail on receipt | 


rtrait of some | 


rtraits of the prominent 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


| Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


-Chauney- Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 


the Institute faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE hiWhhiek 
FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’s spperatts complete. Fellowships (value 
$500) in Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


Q WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dr GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., July j—August 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures in 
KCONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
AND ETHICS, 
For pregram, with full particulars, apply to the 
Secretary, 8S. BURNS WESTON, 118 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia. 








KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’””’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 








to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


| shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


| KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 











BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
| age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, C ages 

Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 
| of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 

for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 
| Warehouse. F. W. Lixco.n, General Manager. 
Telephone No 268 Tremont 


THE STORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 
. 

“Story of the States Series.” 

Evexstt Hace. 

$1.50. 

“The sort of book that most people, especially 
young people, will be better citizens for reading.” 
— Boston Beacon. 

“Dr. Hale prefers to write books which shall 
be read rather than those which shall be stand- 


ard reference books upon library shelves.”’— 
| Christian Register. 


LOOKING OUT ON LIFE. 


A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. Crarx, 

‘Father Clark’’ of the Christian E-deavor 

movement. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Dr. Clark has written several spirited books of 
| and for boys. This one consists of talks to 
girls, and abounds in crisp, bright, wholesome 
| suggestions about their health, habits, tastes, 
| work, play-time and many other important mat- 
| ters. Mothers will gladly put it into their 
| daughters’ hands, sure that the girls will read 
and profit by it. 


By Epwarp 


Fully illustrated. 8vo, 


MAY 


WIDE AWAKE 


is rich in splendid stories, charming poems, de- 
lightful pictures. 


A Real “Hale” Story 


Man Without a Country,” 


by the son of the 
author of “The 


AND 


A Tribute to the Founder of Wide 
Awake, ™ “= Daniel Lothrop. 


A Decoration Day Poem 


AND 


A Decoration Day Story. 
A Boy in a Sleeping-car 


AND 


A Girl in a Studio, 
The Rhyme of a Chinese Prince 


AND 


The Song of a Yankee Princess. 
All for Twenty Cents! 


D. LOTHROP (0, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE, 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 

A book of suggestions con- 

cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 





nent authors. 





Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 


‘*To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of ae | writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LiT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most con iently | d to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 

Per t and tr i board at reasonable prices 
Location central to a retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


PRINTING 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 














furnished for any class or style of pra . 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO. 47 Frank lin § Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 





VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont W. S. A. 
will be held at Sutton, June 9 and 10. 


+o 
THE WOMEN OF CHINA. 


By request of a member of the Boston League, 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick will speak on 
“Christendom’s Erroneous Idea of the Women 
of China,’’ at the next League meeting, Monday 
night, June 6, 3 Park Street. The public are 
cordially invited. 7.45 P. M. 
oo 
NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its eleventh annual meeting at Pender, 
Neb., June 30 and July 1. The meeting is 
earlier than usual, in order to prepare for the 
election of legislators favorable to municipal suf- 
frage for women. The importance of a grand 
rally of woman suffragists at this time cannot 
be over estimated. The convention will be for 
the first time held in the northeastern part of the 
State, under the direction of Mrs. Jetty Drury, 
Vice-president for that district. Many prominent 
speakers of Nebraska will be present. On the 
evening of June 30, Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, of 
Kansas, will give an address on ‘‘The Ethics of 
Woman Suffrage.’’ On the evening of July 1, 
Clara Bewick Colby will deliver an address on 
“The First Republic.” 

All suffrage societies in Nebraska are urged to 
send delegates, and friends throughout the 
State are invited. Mrs. Drury should be noti- 
fied by all intending to be present, thatentertain- 
ment may be secured. For particulars, address 
Helen M. Goff, Minden, Neb. 

Ciara Bewick Cousy, President. 

Mary Smitn Haywarp, Vice-president. 

Jetry W. Drury, Secretary. 
—_—_—_~+or— 
SUMMER WORE. 


Suffragists who go to the mountains or 
to the sea shore for summer rest will find 
abundant opportunity for missionary 
work. The people who gather at these 
places have leisure, and are often ready to 
investigate a new subject. Hence it is 
well for suffragists to take with them a 
supply of literature. There are at this 
office forty different kinds of leaflets. 
Among these are the speeches of Wendell 
Phillips, George Wm. Curtis, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Frances Willard, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, Henry B. Blackwell, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Hon. George F. Hoar, and Mrs. Z. 
G. Wallace; the Wyoming tracts, and 
others. With these, and with the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL and the Woman's 
Column, and with convincing and per- 
suasive arguments added in personal 
conversation, many new friends to the 
cause ought to be made this summer. Be 


sure to take suftrage literature with you. 
L. 8. 











. <Oe 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCH CONFER- 
ENC. 


In this season of church conferences, 
the woman question comes to the front. 
In several of these gatherings it has been 
debated, ‘‘wrestled” with and voted upon. 
It is amusing (or would be were it not so 
humiliating) to see how zealously some 
of the brethren set up windmills and then 
proceed to fight them. In two instances, 
a notable victory has been gained in be- 
half of equal rights. 

‘The women themselves came in force to 
the Methodist Protestant General Confer- 
ence at Westminster, Md. Mrs. Eugenia 
F. St. John, who is a regularly ordained 
minister, came as ministerial delegate 
from the Kansas Conference, and there 
were women lay delegates from West 
Virginia, Indiana and Iowa. The com- 
mittee on credentials presented a majority 
report against the admission of the 
women delegates, and a minority report 
in favor. The opposition was led by Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Murray, chairman of the com- 
mittee, assisted by President Lewis, of 
the Western Maryland College, while the 
champion of the women was Rev. Thomas 
B. Appleget, President of the New Jersey 
Conference. Mrs. St. John made an elo- 
quent speech, and gained many converts. 
After two days of continuous discussion, 
the minority report, declaring that the 
women delegates were legally elected and 
interpreting existing law ‘‘to mean that 
women are eligible to ordination and to 
fill the office of delegate,” was adopted, 
the ministers voting 41 yeas against 29 
nays, and the laymen 34 yeas against 20 
nays. Thus the Methodist Protestant 
Church takes the lead in the Methodist 
denomination in carrying out the primal 
doctrine: ‘*There is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
The Conference also struck the word 
“obey” from the marriage service. 





The question of the eligibility of women 
as lay delegates came up repeatedly in 
different forms during the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference, at Omaha, 
Neb., but debate and action were dex- 
terously deferred until the last session. 
The judiciary committee, who had been 
instructed to take the matter under con- 
sideration, had previously reported in 
substance that as women were not in the 
minds of the framers of the Second Re- 
strictive Rule when they used the words 
“lay delegates,” those words now include 
men only. When brought before the 
Conference, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Judge Brill, was careful to say that, 
while the committee unanimously agreed 
upon the interpretation of the law as it 
exists, many thought that women ought 
to be admitted. A debate followed, the 
report of which fills over six columns of 
the Daily Christian Advocate. 

That strong and faithful champion of 
the rights of Methodist women, Dr. D. H. 
Moore, of the Western Christian Advocate, 
offered a substitute, declaring that the 
plan of the lay delegation was not a con- 
stitutional question, and that the General 
Conference might decide the right to 
admit women to the General Conference 
without a constitutional change. He 
held further that the word ‘‘laymen” did 
mean women as well as men. The term 
might have been applied only to men at 
the time the words were adopted, but by 
all justice and right the term ought to be 
applied to both women and men. 

Dr. A. J. Kynett, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. G. W. Hughey, of Springfield, Mo., 
who have frequently and ably sustained 
the right side of the question, supported 
the position taken by Dr. Moore. Dr. 
Kynett said, among other things, that to 
maintain that masculine pronouns and 
the nouns for which they stand in the 
Discipline exclude women, “and to apply 
the same principal to their interpretation 
as used in the Holy Scriptures, would be 
to exclude women from the Kingdom of 
Grace and Glory, and to plant the Church 
upon the old heathen principle that 
women have no souls and are not part of 
the human family.” 

Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, while 
declaring his belief that there was no 
necessity for a constitutional change, 
offered in a spirit of concession an amend- 
ment to refer the question again to the 
Annual Conferences. 

Several members protested against 
hasty action, and urged that constitu- 
tional limits must be respected, and Dr. 
Field, of Philadelphia, feared that the 
admission of women would give men an 
excuse to shirk their church duties even 
more than they now do; but Dr. J. M. 
Buckley was the only person who made a 
speech in direct opposition to the admis- 
sion of women as lay delegates. He cited 
various church precedents, and was plead- 
ing that women should come in properly, 
decently and in order, ‘‘whether scriptur- 
ally or unscripturally,” otherwise they 
would be stained with a trick and held up 
to ridicule, when he was cut short by the 
time call. 

Finally, Dr. Hamilton’s substitute was 
adopted by a vote of 241 to 160. It pro- 
vides, in substance, that there shall be 
held in October or November, 1894, an 
election in all the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, at which all members over 
twenty-one years of age shall be per- 
mitted to vote on an amendment to the 
Second Restrictive Rule, so that it will 
read, ‘‘Nor of more than two lay dele- 
gates for an Annual Conference, and said 
delegates must be male members.” This 
amendment is to be voted upon by the 
Annual Conferences held during the 
autumn of 1895 and the spring of 1896. 
If the amendment does not receive the 
votes of three-fourths of the members of 
the Annual Conferences and two-thirds 
of the General Conference, the Second 
Restrictive Rule shall be-so construed 
that the words ‘lay delegates’’ may in- 
clude men and women, and thus be in 
harmony with the legislation of previous 
General Conferences. 

The question is put diplomatically, and 
the victory for the women rests in the 
belief that there is no possibility of the 
amendment receiving enough votes to 
carry it. The Church for another four 
years will be a great debating ground for 
the woman question, and there is every 
indication that the way will be made 
clear for the election of women as lay 
delegates to the General Conference of 
1900. 


At the recent meeting of the General | 


Conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Thiladelphia, a resolu- 
tion was introduced providing for a 
woman delegate to the General Confer- 
ence from each Episcopal district, to be 
elected by the board of stewardesses, and 
another ‘“‘that the women of the church 
be given the privilege of filling any office 
to which they may be elected, except 
that of bishop.” What was done with 
these resolutions does not appear in the 


meagre reports that have reached the 
writer, but their introduction shows a 
gratifying advance of opinion. Among 
the changes of discipline adopted by this 
Conference was one providing for women 
superintendents of Sunday schools, who, 
as such, are to have a right to member- 
ship in quarterly conferences. Miss Hallie 
Quinn Brown, lady principal at Allen 
University, Columbia, S. C., was candi- 
date for secretary of education, and, 
though not elected, received 44 votes. 
The Christian Recorder of Philadelphia, 
one of the church papers, says: 

This fact showed an advanced step, and 
indicates the drift of sentiment toward 
the educated women of the church who 
have given such excellent service as Miss 
Brown. 

At the 107th annual meeting of the 
Episcopal convention of the diocese of 
Massachusetts, held in Boston last month, 
Rev. E. A. Rand offered a motion that 
the form of the by-laws be so changed as 
to admit women as lay delegates. The 
motion was lost by the close vote of 84 
to 85. 

The General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, which opened 
at Memphis, Tenn., on May 20, found on 
roll-call that Mrs. A. J. Johnson, of 
Rushville, Ill., had been elected one of 
the presbyters of that church. Mrs. John- 
son was not present, but a gentleman 
held a proxy forher. The General Assem- 
bly had not hitherto recognized women as 
elders or presbyters, and the question 
was raised as to the eligibility of a man 
who held a proxy from a woman. The 
question “‘whether under any circum- 
stances a woman may be ordained and 
installed as a ruling elder” was referred 
to the judiciary committee. A majority 
of the committee reported against the 
women, and a minority in their favor. 
After a prolonged discussion, the General 
Assembly adopted the minority report in 
fayor of the women, by a vote of 104 to 
90. The Memphis Daily Commercial says: 
‘The report of the vote was received with 
loud and prolonged applause.” The de- 
bate, which was very entertaining, will 
be reported more fully next week. 

The reading, by Dr. Gambrell, of the 
report on ‘‘Woman’s Work” opened a 
spirited discussion in the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, held at Atlanta, Ga., 
early in May. The Woman’s Missionary 
Society auxiliary to this convention, 
which, since its organization four years 
ago, has raised over $127,000 for its work, 
is regarded, it seems, in some localities 
as a dangerous innovation, and several 
ministers spoke in defence of its right to 
exist. Dr. Gambrell said: ‘*This activity 
of Christian women is going to emphasize 
Baptist doctrine, and greaten our women.” 
He bid their society God-speed, but ‘‘drew 
the line at preaching.”” Dr. J. W. Carter 
said: ‘lhe women have the same author- 
ity from the New Testament for their 
societies as the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion have for theirs.” Then Dr. 8S. M. 
Brown, of Kansas City, Mo., stirred up a 
breeze by saying that he did not believe in 
the women working separately from the 
men. He thought they should work 
together in the churches, as this separate 
work would tend to weaken the churches. 
‘In my State,” said he, ‘tthe sisters go 
into the pulpit, read the Scriptures, and 
expound them to mixed audiences.” ‘The 
convention was horrified, but finally was 
quieted by the assurance from one of the 
oldest members that ‘‘there need be no 
fear of the Southern women, who made 
us what we are, doing anything that was 
in the least improper.”” The old father’s 
faith in Southern women is amply justi- 
fied, but his conservative idea of what it is 
proper for them to do is destined to 
receive many shocks as the years go on. 

F. M. A. 
— +O 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
PETITIONED. 


ALLEGHENY, PA., MAy 29, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

| The General Assembly of the United 
| Presbyterian Church of North America is 
now holding its quadrennial session in 
Allegheny City, Pa. On May 28, arrange- 
ments were made by Miss Matilda Hind- 
mau to have the Assembly memorialize 
|Congress to pass a bill enabling the 
women of the United States to vote for 
members of the House of Representatives. 
The leading ministers in the United Pres- 
byterian Church have consented to push 
| this matter, and render all the aid in their 
power in behalf of the movement. 

Miss Hindman has also asked the Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
America, which meets this week in Mans- 
field, O., to bring before that body the 
same memorial, and has the promise of 
help from the most influential ministers 
aud members of that denomination. The 
memorial or petition referred to is the 
same as that which the National-Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association and 
the Federal Suffrage Association are cir- 
culating for signatures. J. H. 











NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The annyal Festival of the New Eng- 
land W. 8. A. was held Wednesday even- 
ing, May 25th. Music Hall was hand- 
somely decorated, and there was a large 
attendance. Young Garrisons, Nowells, 
etc., hurried to and fro as ushers, adorned 
with bows of yellow ribbon, and the How- 
ard Ladies’ Military Orchestra, a mixed 
band of men and women, played lively 
music. The white heads of Theodore 
Weld, Daniel Whitney and other veterans 
of reform, added dignity and beauty to 
the other adornments of the platform. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. In 
opening the speech-making after supper, 
she said : 


Sometimes an occasion says more foritself 
than we can possibly say for it. I feel that 
this assembly speaks to me with much more 
eloquence than I can hope to speak to it. 
I realize how truly representative this 
company is. All ages, almost, are repre- 
sented here. We have the veterans, and 
those who have come on the field since 
the pioneers opened the way, and the 


young people who are to take the places 
of the veterans as we disappear. These 
numbers are very encouraging. What- 


ever discouragements we may meet with 
elsewhere, here we see the brilliant pros- 
pect before us. Here our hope seems to 
bloom again. I shall have the great 
pleasure of introducing as the first speaker 
of the evening one who is not unfamiliar 
to you, Mrs. Lucy Stone. She is to speak 
on **A Feast’”—perhaps this very feast of 
good will which we have already begun 
to enjoy. 

Mrs. STONE—It is always delightful to 
be among people who are glad to see you, 
especially when you are as glad to see 
them as they are to see you. I cannot 
tell you the pleasure it gives me to look 
over all your faces, and remember, as I 
said to Mrs. Cheney in the early part of 
the evening, the time when there were 
scarcely a dozen persons that you could 
count for woman suffrage. But I am to 
talk about a feast. You know, long ago, 
we were told of a feast given by a great 
person, and he said that they should go 
out into the highways and hedges and 
compel the people to comein. The feast 
to which I want all of you to compel the 
people to come in, is the great feast of 
good things which will come when women 
have their rights. To that end, each one 
of you needs to compel the people, those 
about you, who belong to you, whom 
you can reach in any way, to understand 
what the political rights of women mean. 
Then, when the cause is won, we shall 
have a feast such as this does not begin 
to be a shadow of—a feast of good things 
in manners, morals and government. 

Miss Mary F. EaAstMAN—I am to speak 
to you of ‘An Object Lesson.” I was 
just telling Mrs. Stone how I came almost 
to lose my train to-day. It was because 
so many rooe ladies have been coming 
to me within the last few days to say, 
‘*We are writing our school composition 
this week on ‘Woman’s Rights.’ Will 
you give us some information? ‘ell us 
what we can read about it.’ And, of 
course, I delightedly sat down and put 
at their disposal everything I had, and 
almost forgot this meeting. On our last 
town meeting day, I looked out of the 
window toward the town house where 
men vote, and I said to my sister, ‘*What 
is that procession of young men and 
women? If there were not girls in it, I 
should think it came out of the town 
house.”’ In the afternoon I saw it again. 
The solution of the mystery was this: 
The principal of the school, having a 
class in political economy, thought that 
the town meeting was a good place to 
educate his pupils, so he sent over to 
know if it would be agreeable that he 
should bring his political economy class 
in. They said *‘Perfectly”; and all the 
young people in the political economy 
class, boys and girls, were ushered in to 
see a town meeting in operation. You 
know they have always told us the women 
would be demoralized if they went to 
town meeting; yet here were our young 
girls going. And they liked it so much 
in the morning, and the town voters were 
so pleased with their company as guests, 
that they asked them to come over in the 
afternoon, and they went again. ‘This 
was followed by the boys and girls hold- 
ing a debate, and this was why they beset 
me to know what arguments there were 
for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Howe—It occurs to me in con- 
nection with this object lesson that very 
soon, if we want to find the arguments 
against woman suffrage, we shall have to 
look for them with a microscope. ‘They 
get smaller and smaller. I have now the 
pleasure of introducing Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, who will tell us **What the ballot 
would mean in the hands of working 
women.”’ 

Mr. Banks—The ballot in the hands of 
working women will mean the overthrow 
of an aristocracy of sex which regulates 
the scale of wages in school, and shop, 
and store, not on the just basis of the 
work done, but according to the sex of 
the person who performs it. There is no 
more erying shame than the unjust dis- 
crimination in wages between men and 
women. 

It is easy to say that if women 
organized more shrewdly, they might, to 
some extent, protect themselves. It is 
sufficient reply to repeat what George 
Eliot puts into the mouth of one of her 
heroines: “I am not for denyin’ that 
women are foolish; God Almighty made 
*em to match th’ men!” 

A disfranchised class always suffers. 
What means this Chinese Exclusion Bill, 
which violates the honor of the govern- 
ment, expressed in the most sacred treat 
stipulations, and puts us on a par with 
the old walled-in nations of twenty cen- 
turies ago? It means simply this—the 
yellow-faced Chinaman cannot vote, and 
the red-nosed mob who want to crowd 
him out can vote. That is the whole 





question in a nutshell. I have been on the 
ground, and know what I am talking 
about. You cannot find one class of 

ple in all history who have been disfran- 
chised and not suffered from it. There ig 
only one judgment day, in time or eter- 
nity, that the average politician fears, 
That is election day. If a donkey could 
vote, he would be crowned with laurel, 
and fawned upon L blear-eyed syco- 
phants, and flattered with party plat- 
forms built to catch the donkey vote. 
Working women will never stand on an 
equality with men in the business world 
until they stand there with the ballot in 
their hands. 

The ballot in the hands of workin 
women will mean that City Boards o 
Health will have to do their duty, in so 
looking after the sanitary conditions of 
tenement houses that little children will 
have something like a fair chance to live. 
If the women who, with their little chil- 
dren, are stowed away like sardines ina 
box in our crowded tenements, until they 
have no more color left in their faces than 
potato sprouts grown in the cellar, had 
votes to cast, it would be worth while for 
city officials to make greedy landlords 
obey the common laws of decency and 
health which the statutes already carry. 
There is a murder of innocent childhood 
going on in this city, and in all our cities, 
that is a shame and an outrage in this 
day of intelligence. Mrs. Browning’s 
words were never more appropriate than 
now: 

Do you hear the children'weeping,O my brothers ! 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads against 
their mothers, 

And that can not stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 

The young birds are chirping in the nest; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing towards the 

west; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers! 

They are weeping bitterly ; 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 


The ballot in the hands of the mothers 
and housewives of Boston will help to 
stop that flow of tears. 

Mrs. A. A. CLAFLIN spoke upon ‘The 
Pleasures of Being Strong-minded.” She 
said: It is a marked feature of the woman 
suffragists that they always are festive on 
festive occasions. We illustrate the 
Scriptural idea, ‘‘Rejoice always, and in 
everything give thanks.” It makes no 
difference whether the vote is for us or 
against us, or how big or how little it is; 
we always have our annual rejoicing. 
Legislatures may come and legislatures 
may go, but we go on rejoicing forever. 
We have been called the strong-minded; 
perhaps it would be truer if we were 
called the strong-hearted. I am not go- 
ing to say that our path is all roses; 
nevertheless, we have our pleasures daily 
as we goalong. One of our pleasures 18 
that of having a specialty. We stand for 
something, for something in particular as 
well as for a good dealin general. Then 
there is a pleasure in the mere love of 
truth. Virtue is its own reward, and 
beauty is its own excuse for being. So 
the love of truth has an exceeding pleas- 
ure in it. Again, there is a pleasure in 
being ahead of one’s generation. How 
delightful it is to be a little wiser than 
other folks, and in the end to be able, 
with true feminine grace, to say, ‘I told 
you so!” A modern philosopher says: 
**Women are characterized by a sort of 
small, instantaneous sagacity.”” Sagacity 
is so rare in our politics at present that 
any kind, even a small, instantaneous 
sagacity, would be valuable. Mrs. Claf- 
lin told of a woman in a horse-car, on a 
rainy day, who made a sign to a gentle- 
man of her acquaintance to come and 
take the vacant seat beside her. He felt 
flattered, but she explained to him that 
another gentleman had just entered, wear- 
ing a dripping Mackintosh which would 
have ruined her dress if he had sat down 
by her. Another woman, with similar 
presence of mind, dashed a feather duster 
in the face of a tiger that invaded her 
school-room in India, and scared him 
away. These were instances of women’s 
small, instantaneous sagacity. Another 
pleasure of being strong-minded is the 
good society in which we find ourselves. 
‘There areno men equal to the men who 
believe in woman suffrage, and as for the 
women who are devoted to this movement, 
where shall we find women like them? 
No doubt there is a certain pleasure in 
being in a great crowd, in being with the 
majority; and it is probably this that 
keeps the remonstrants in the position 
they hold. But how much greater is the 
pleasure of being in a crowd which we 
know will constantly grow larger, broad- 
ening into the great cloud of witnesses, 
as the light of truth brightens more and 
more unto the perfect day! 

THEODORE D. WELD was presented to 
the audience by Mrs. Howe, in order that 
they ‘‘might see how a woman suffragist 
keeps his youth.” Mr. Weld was greeted 
with applause and the Chautauqua salute. 

Mr. Weld said: I have been referred 
to as the Rev. Mr. Weld. I am not a 
Reverend, I never was a Reverend, and I 
never expected to be a Reverend. I fre- 
quently receive letters directed to me as 
**Professor."" Iam no professor. I never 
was. I never aspired tobe. Others write 
to me as **Honorable.”” Now, I never 
have done or suffered or dared anything 
in this world to which the word ‘‘Honor- 
able” belongs as a title. At one time 
during the war I was invited to go cam- 
paigning in New Hampshire. It was just 
after I had recovered the use of my voice, 
which I had lost for twenty years, so as 
to be unable to speak in public. Well, 
the papers always introduced me as the 
‘Hon. Mr. Weld”; some said of Virginia, 
and some said of South Carofina, and some 
said of New Jersey. I had to begin by 
telling them that I had no right to have 
the ‘*H-o-n.” before my name. I could 
not §° on to speak, having been intro- 
duced so by the papers, and frequently 
by the gentleman who introduced me to 
the meeting, without washing my hands 
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in innocency of all those things. I donot 
say this in contempt of the Some. I 
honor them. There are miserable c ergy 
men, a8 there are miserable creatures in 
every department of society. But to the 
ministers we owe a great deal, and I say 
it the more freely because I never was and 
never expected to be a minister, and I 
certainly do not expect to be one now, as 
I am just on the = of my ninetieth 
year. But, friends, I am a woman suf- 
fragist. I have it in my very blood and 
pones. It has always been there. I re- 
member when I was a little boy, my 
mother was asked to write a paper to be 
read at a meeting, and she turned to her 
husband and said, *‘Will you read the 
paper?” ‘Yes, if you say so.” 
“Why, mamma, why don’t 
yourself?” 
nobody expects that.” I urged her to 
read it herself, and felt sure it would be 
perfectly right. That was, I suppose, 
seventy or eighty years ago. 
been a great change since then, and the 
difference will continue to increase as long 
as women speak in public. There are 
scores of men, there are thousands of 
men, who have been more moved by the 
speech of women than of any other human 
beings. Women are natural orators. 
They speak from the heart. They speak 
what they feel. They feel what beats 
in the heart, and it comes out on the lips. 
There is nothing, really, that has occurred 
within the last fifty years that makes me 
feel more exultant than this coming out 
of women from the dust, comparatively 
speaking. Somewhere in Genesis it is 
said in regard to woman: Her husband 
shall rule over her. That was a prophecy 
of what was going to be, and the history 
of the world has shown that, as a general 
thing, with few exceptions, her husband 
does rule over her. er father rules over 
her, her brother rules over her, her son 
rules over her. Lessand less is this the 
fact every year, unquestionably. But I 
distinctly remember the time when no 
such thing was known as a woman speak- 
ing in public. She would have been 
thought exceedingly out of character, and 
it would have been a mark against her. 
She would have been regarded as a bold, 
brazen-faced woman, whose steps would 
be downward constantly. I remember 
the rotten eggs and the knockings down, 
and the days when it was hardly possible 
to escape mobs. Well, the good time 
coming has come; but the whole of it 
has not come. We hail it! It comes 
more and more! The day is very near 
when it will be as impossible to get up a 
mob against one who speaks the language 
of the Constitution of the United States 
and the Bill of Rights, as to get up a 
mob against any person who voices the 
sentiment of every one in the congrega- 
tion he addresses. 

Mrs. STONE.—Mrs. Howe asks me to 
say, for the sake of the younger people 
who do not know, that this venerable man 
is the husband of the first woman speaker, 
Angelina Grimke. Angelina Grimke and 
her sister Sarah were allowed to speak in 
the Massachusetts State House at one of 
the largest meetings that ever crowded 
under itsdome. But the men who went 
to hear, many of them, carried brick- 
bats and stones to throw at the women. 
That was the first woman speaker, years 
and years ago, and this is Theodore D. 
Weld, who had the courage to marry that 
first woman speaker. (Applause.) 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON read the 
following poem : 
THE KINSHIP OF REFORMS. 
All movements for the weal of human kind, 
Have kinship intimate and ties that bind, 
To unity appealing ; 
Let one but suffer, and the rest partake, 
Just as a tooth will make its neighbors ache 
Through sympathetic feeling. 


Conversely, when a cause doth near its goal, 

It gives a forward impulse to the whole, 
And lifts up all together. 

Reformers, jealous that another leads, 

Produce a cloudy atmosphere that breeds 
Much anniversary weather. 


For illustration: when a woman pleads 

That suffrage is the first of all her needs, 
Since classed with fools and minors, 

Some narrow soul is sure to grudge it then, 

Because injustice wrongs the colored men 
Down in the Carolinas. 


And when the negro’s safety made it clear 

That self-defence and freedom’s birthright dear 
Necessitated voting, 

“What !"’ cries the suffragist,‘‘Shall woman wait, 

While ignorance enfranchised guides the State, 
Misgovernment promoting ?’’ 


Anon, the Chinaman is crucified, 

The nation’s faith unblushingly denied; 
Who undisturbed can be then ? 

An apathetic voice at once replies : 

“While ballots to the women law denies, 
Why trouble for the heathen ?” 


The Russian peasant and the Polish Jew 
Cry out for sympathy, but only few 
: Are taking friendly action ; 
Some people are too deep in mission works, 
Sending the gospel to benighted ‘Turks, 

To think of such distraction. 


And others are absorbed with Indian wrongs, 
Which shut out from their gaze the other throngs 
Of God’s long-suffering creatures ; 
And many fail a fellow man to see 
Who is not in their special charity, 
And marked with certain features. 


The temperance advocate will oft, alas ! 

See other evils faintly through his glass, 
_And deprecate side action ; 

The Civil-service pleader clearly shows 

His cause is first, plain as your very nose, 
To his own satisfaction. 


The tariff-hater vaunts his stubborn facts, 
And, under all, some think the single tax 
Lies surely fundamental ; 
But those who on the mount of vision stand, 
hold humanity in every land, 
Eastern and occidental,— 


From Stunted people at the northern pole 
0 torrid southern climes,—and see one soul 
Whi Pervading human races, 
. hich, bound together by a common weal, 
visible, but strong as hooks of steel, 
Upturn their pleading faces. 


Brothers and sisters, in our earnest fight, 
Orget not there are myriad wrongs to right, 
Ww Which duly claim their hour; 
© Cannot turn deaf ears to those who strive 





‘There has | 





For human liberty, else we deprive 
Ourselves of strength and power. 


Abate not just demands for woman's claim, 
But join with ours humanity’s vast aim, 
Which comprehends all human ; 
And while "tis natural our wrongs to press, 
Remember others seek a like redress, 
Nor suffer less than woman. 


Mrs, CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, of Iowa, 
spoke on **The End in View.” She said: 
Among conservative people the remark is 
commonly heard that the condition of 
American women is all that could be de- 
sired : that this movement for the advance- 
ment and enfranchisement of women is 
but a foolish expenditure of time and 
strength and money. We are wont, in, 
answerivg that criticism, to elaborate 


aoe arguments to prove, as we can log- 
I said, | 

you read it | 
“Oh, it wouldn’t be proper; | 
| woman herself. 
| homely little fact in our everyday society 


ically do, the great good that will accrue 
from woman suffrage to our political, 
moral and social institutions, and to 
But there is a simple, 


that it seems to me shows conclusively 
the need of this woman movement. It is 
our custom to regard with contempt the 
code of morals that compels the Hindu 
woman to entertain no hope of heaven 
unless she can be born again and that time 
be born aman. We pity her because it is 
her most fervent wish that she had been 
born a boy. But that spirit is not con- 
fined to the land of the Hindus; a little of 
it is to be found in America. We seldom 
see an American girl who has not at some 
time in her life wished she was a boy, nor 
has the boy yet been discovered who 
ever for one single moment wished he 
had been born a girl. In that little fact 
we have the secret of this movement. 
The girls are looking to broader Jiberties 
and opportunities. Not long ago an 
Eastern woman went to one of our West- 
ern States on a visit to a former school- 
mate. This Western woman was the 
mother of a large family of children, all 
boys. The friend who was visiting her 
said one day, in the presence of the 
youngest of the sons, that it was a 
pity one of those boys had not been born 
a girl. ‘The little fellow left his play- 
things, attracted by the words, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Well, I would like to know 
who would ’a’ bin ’er! John wouldn’t’a’ 
bin ’er, Joe wouldn’t ’a’ bin ’er, James 
wouldn’t ’a’ bin ‘er, and J wouldn’t 
’a’~«Ocbin “er; and I should like to 
know who would ’a’ bin her!” ‘The end 
we would attain is to make such a change 
in the sentiment and laws and customs 
that in the future no American gir] will 
need to wish she had been born a boy, 
and no American boy will be horrified at 
the thought that he might ‘*‘’a’ bin ’er.” 
Mrs.EDMUND NOBLE (Lydia Pimenoff), 
who wore a bright-colored Russian cos- 
tume, was next introduced. She said: 
As a Russian woman, I feel it a privilege 
to address such a meeting as this. First, 
because it is a meeting of women gath- 
ered ina free country to discuss political 
questions, and to agitate for political and 
social rights. Next, because it repre- 
sents an effort on the part of my own sex 
to secure for women, not only here,but also 
in other civilized countries, that enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of their usefulness 
which seems to be demanded by all the 
higher thought and needs of modern times. 
In my country a large meeting like this 
would be an impossibility. The Russian 
government does not permit our people to 
gather in Music Halls for political talk, 
and so we have no public life like yours, 
and can talk reforms only in private de- 
bates. But there is another difference 
between our country and yours. The 
women of Russia, as you all know, live 
in a country not constitutionally gov- 


| erned, and share with men in the disabili- 


ties of a medieval political system. Yet 
even under what is practically a despot- 
ism, they enjoy privileges not yet accorded 
to the women of the United States. A 
Russian woman, whether married or 
single, is the mistress of her own property, 
which is secured to her by law. As a 
property-holder paying taxes, she is en- 
titled to participate in the choice of the 
municipal council and of the district as- 
sembly; and thus, if she has no voice in 
the making of laws, she can vote on all 
questions of local administration. But 
such privileges as these, broad and demo- 
cratic as they must appear toan American 
audience, do not satisfy the needs of our 
Russian women. ‘They ask for the fullest 
opportunities for self-development. They 
demand the right to enter into all suitable 
professional and industrial occupations 
on terms of equality with men. Perhaps 
you will ask me what kind of women 
there are in Russia who dare to think of 
rights. In my country we have millions 
of women who do not yet knew that they 
have any rights. The majority of them 
are scattered all over that broad country 
as the wives of peasants, buried in the 
forests or lost in the Steppe. They live 
so far from the murmur of the world that 
they might almost as well be living in 
another planet. ‘These women know little 
or nothing about political or social ques- 
tions. But there is another kind of 
women in Russia who take a deep interest 
in social questions, and who watch with 
eager eyes the progress achieved in for- 
eign countries. They are mostly those 
women who travel every year by 
hundreds from the huts in the coun- 
try districts to the university towns 
in search of an education. You will find 


them at first in the higher institutions of | 


learning possessed by such cities as St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kazan and Kieff. 
There are sometimes as many as a thou- 
sand gathered in a single school represent- 
ing the enterprise and aspirations of 
every part of the Empire. In such estab- 
lishments as this, they receive a training 
not inferior to that offered to the women 
in any other part of the world, and they 
go forth with a knowledge of the political 
institutions of Europe, and above all of 
the progress achieved in the United States. 
Then you see them at work in their dif- 
ferent professional spheres, as scientists, 
doctors, editors, writers and teachers. 
Hampered as is their work by adverse 
political conditions, they help on power- 
fully that new order which must sooner 
orglater dawn even for Russia. If I may 
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be permitted to speak in their name on 
this occasion, it would be to bring you a 


warm greeting from them, to say how | 


grand a privilege it is for them even to look 


of several women who wear the yellow 
ribbon. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE said she had come 
prepared witn a speech about the Boston 


at and watch your efforts from a distance, | Herald and Hon. Mr. Gladstone, but she 


and to bid you a hearty God speed in a | did not believe she would make it. 


movement so fraught with promise, not 
for yourselves alone, but for them .also, 
and for all humanity. 

REV. JOHN J. FEE, of Berea College, 
Kentucky, was introduced by Mr. Garri- 
son as having 
dents at Lane Seminary with Mr. Weld. 
He was the son of a slave-holder, but 


early became an Abolitionist, and battled | 


for freedom all through those stormy 
times. Owing to his efforts and devotion, 
Berea College exists, the only college in 
the country or in the world, perhaps, 
where there is absolutely no discrimina- 
tion on account of color or sex. 

Mr. FEE told of the projection and 
growth of Berea College, into which, he 
said, all are received who desire the key 
of knowledge, irrespective of color, irre- 
spective of race, irrespective of sex. He 


spoke of the good results which have fol- | 
I often say | 
to the young women in the college, ‘‘Pre- | A 
There | 
coming to you. | 


lowed from co - education. 


are yourselves for the future. 

is a glorious future 
You will vote as surely as these men 
vote.” 

SENATOR GORHAM D. GILMAN said: 
My being called upon is entirely unex- 
pected, and finds me unprepared for any 
speech. But when the heart that prompted 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic calls for 
volunteers, craven must he be that will 
not answer ‘*‘Here!” I am at aloss, Queen 
of the Feast, why a senator of Massachu- 
setts should be called to this platform on 
this occasion, unless your enthusiasm has 


been so raised that there needs to be a | 
| that is only an excuse. 


counter-irritant, a sort of wet blanket. 
But remember that no cause is lost as long 
as it has earnest hearts behind it. Your 
cause is not lost, since God’s truth will 
win at last. When you recall the names 
of the statesmen that have sat beneath 
the dome of the State House, Senator 
Hoar, Gov. Long, and the long list of 
names that might be enumerated, you 
have indeed a hope and a cause for hope. 
But how shall this great reform, how shall 
this truth be made effective, so that you 


| me a kind of sister! 
been one of the stu- | 


| something wonderful. 








She 
had a bone to pick with the Herald, but 
she would bury it for a while, as a dog 
did his bone. Mrs. Claflin’s speech in 
regard to the strong-minded has given 
feeling for the weak- 
minded. I always had a li ing and sym- 
pathy for the under dog in the fight,and to- 
night, evidently, the veah-entndod woman 
is the under dog. Mrs. Cheney has been 
telling you about the Chicago Women’s 


| Club, and how they have undertaken to 


have the streets cleaned. She thinks that 
But we have 
women here in this city, and they are 
called weak-minded women, too, and yet 
those Chicago women are not a circum- 
stance to them. They have undertaken 


| to clean the streets, and they do clean 


them, and they do not brag about it 
either. I came into town with my daughter 
the other ae It was raining hard, and 
was muddy in the car and on the steps. 
S$ we were nearing the city—we were 
both in a hurry—she rose, to be ready to 
get out. I said, ‘Sit still, Etta. Almost 
all the people in this car are women. By 
the time they have got out, all the steps 
of this car will be cleaned beautifully. 
Let us wait.”” Mr. Gilman told us about 
some of the weak-minded women who 
are felt in politics. Some man gets up 
every time we have a vote in the Legis- 
lature on the woman suffrage question, 
and says he shall not vote for woman suf- 
frage, because the woman nearest and 
dearest to him had given him a last part- 
ing anxious word, with tears in her eyes, 
‘Don’t vote for woman suffrage.” But 
There are plenty 
of excuses ; the truth is, they are not ready 
to giveitto us. Do youknow when they 
will be ready? When they need women 
so much that they cannot get on without 
us, which was the predicament in which 
the negro stood, then we shall get the 
ballot, and I think we are coming to that 


| pretty fast. 


Rev. Ipa C. HULTINsaid: I was Sogn | 
a story yesterday of a Chinaman who tol 
an American he thought it hardly fair for 


shall receive that which you have a right | the American people to send missiona- 


to receive, the right of expressing your 
thought, feeling and intention in the 
matter of government? Not altogether 
by such an assemblage as this. This is 
ee. very good; but remember, going 

own from this Mount of Privilege, you 
will find many a poor impotent at the foot 
of the mountain. We have something to 
do. Would you be powerful at the State 
House? See to it that, in every village and 
city represented here, you put your hearts 
and hands to this work, and not let it be 
said, as it is said, that the women do not 
care for the ballot. You have a duty to 
do this very fall, if you care for this re- 
form. See to it that in every school pre- 
cinct, in every village, every city, you 

ather together those whom you can 
interest, and see to it, if you can, that such 
men as favor this reform shall be elected. 
Try to interest your husbands in this 
matter, so that it shall not be said, as it 
has been said at the State House, ‘*My 
wife tells me not to vote for this, and so 
I cannot.” Let the women show they 
want it by taking what they have already 
got. Thatis onestep. That step gained, 
then go on to municipal suftrage. Organ- 
ize, work; and you will accomplish the 
object, so surely as God’s truth is march- 
ing on. 

Mrs. EpNA D. CHENEY said: When 
Mary Carpenter came to Boston and was 
asked what was the most remarkable 
thing she saw here, she said, ‘‘Oh, the 
women.’’ I have been to Chicago; and I 
certainly think the most remarkable thing 





to be seen there, even with the Exposi- 
tion in prospect, is the women, and more 
than all, the women’s clubs. These 
women’s clubs are doing a great deal to 
carry Out the work laid out for them by 
the suffrage meetings, by the Association 
for the Advancement of Women, and 
other great movements. ‘The clubs are 
taking it up, and the women are making 
it their own work. At Chicago there 
were 192 clubs represented, standing for 
a constituency of about 20,000 women. It 
was evident how deeply and strongly 
these clubs had taken possession of the 
life of women throughout the country. 
That is going to be a great power to | 
carry out all those great reforms which 
we need so much. It was strongly in- 
sisted upon that these clubs were not 
specially devoted to any one reform; but | 
they understand the kinship of ail re- | 
forms. If the government of the country 
is not wise enough to put the ballot into 
the hands of women, I am not sure but 
they will have to take something besides 
the ballot into their own hands. I do not 
mean the gun or pistol. The women’s 
clubs of Chicago are taking matters into | 
their own hands. They have gone to 
cleaning the city, for one thing. They 
have been the means of appointing ma- 
trons in the police stations. They simply 
do not intend to wait for the ballot, but 
to go ahead and do the work their hands 
find to do, with the best weapons that they 
can command. | 
REV. SAMUEL J. BARROWS made a/| 
bumorous speech on ‘**The Black Madon- 
nas,” and referred to his travels in the 
South. He thought we were to hear 
more about the sister in black. The col- 
ored women are taking up in a remarkable 
way the duties that belongtothem. Wom- 
en have been called the chameleonic sex. 
There is a notion abroad that women are 
fonder of color than men. More men than | 
women are color blind. Yet if the Con- 
gress of the United States had been com- | 
posed of women, it would not have been | 
— for Congress to show less po- 
itical sagacity, or a greater political | 
jaundice,’than our present Congress had | 
done in its treatment of the yellow race. 
When the speaker attended a meeting | 
from which a protest was sent to Wash- 
ington against the anti-Chinese bill, he had | 
been glad to see appended to it the names | 


| 
| 


| cipation in politics. 


of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 


ries to the Chiuese, and then not allow 
them in this country. He said, ‘‘Why do 
you do it?’ The reply was, ‘‘We send 
missionaries to you, that you may go to 
the kingdom of heaven at last.” ‘*Then 
why will you not let us into your coun- 
try?” ‘*Because you will get into poli- 
tics, and then you cannot go to the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘That, it seems 
to me, is the position seme people take in 
relation to the women. They want us to 
be angels and get into the kingdom of 
heaven, but not to attempt anything that 
will get us into the every-day common 
affairs of life, for that would keep us from 
being angels. It is becoming apparent 
that, in the industrial and social and reli- 
gious problems of the world, woman must 
be a factor. She is being counted on as 
that factor which will help in the ulti- 
mate development of the world. She is 
being touched with that divine enthusiasm 
which is helping her to lift herself, and, 
by lifting herself, to lift humanity. But 
before a woman is a woman, she is a 
human being; and we are beginning to 
see that she has her right to every open 
door, to every avenue, to everything that 
shall lift her, and, through her, humanity. 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL said: The 
prospect is bright and encouraging. In 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives we had 117 votes a few days ago for 





woman suffrage, very nearly one-half of 


the whole body. This is presidential year, | 


and every man and woman here is an | 
American citizen and interested 
result. We could do more to advance 
woman suffrage if every woman who has 
any political opinions or preferences, no 


| matter what they are, would make them 


known by working for the party of her | 
choice. Not because it is a party for | 
woman suffrage; unfortunately, we have | 


in the | 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The president of the Meriden (Conn.) 
Political Equality Club has been chosen 


| chairman of the high school committee for 


the second year. 


Miss Lawson, the young Cincinnati 
sculptor, is reported to have lately sold 
her statue of ‘‘The Mermaid” to Mrs. 
Alexander McDonald for $6,000. 

Miss Mary Steele has exclusive charge 
of the money order department of the 
post-office at Pittsburg, Pa. Last year 
about $2,500,000 passed through her 
hands. 

The Women’s Ministerial Conference 
held its tenth annual meeting in the 
Church of the Disciples in this city on 
June 1, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presiding. 
Report next week. 

Mr. C. Miller Avery and Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery will dedicate their beautiful 
new home at Somerton, Pa., on June 9, 


| and have invited a number of friends to 


be present on the occasion. 

Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, of the New Eng- 
land Farmer and Health magazine, is rep- 
resenting the New England Woman’s 
Press Association at the National Edi- 
torial Convention at San Francisco. 


Miss Cora E. Smith, of North Dakota, 
was among the graduates from the Bos- 
ton University Medical School this week. 
She was also one of the Commencement 
speakers, and handled her subject, ‘‘De- 
velopment through Responsibility,” with 
ability and ease, and a voice that, with- 
out being loud, could be heard distinctly 
all over the large hall. 


A reunion of the teachers and pupils of 
Dr. Dio Lewis’s School will be held on 
June 16, in the Town Hall at Lexington, 
Mass. The day will be given to the fes- 
tivities, with social gatherings through 
the morning and lunch at 2 o'clock, fol- 
lowed by toasts and reminiscences. Those 
intending to be present are asked to send 
word as soon as possible to Mrs. Louisa 
Sewall Cabot, High Street, Brookline, 
Mass. 

The new Sewall Maternity Building of 
the N. E. Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren will be opened for inspection on 
June 11. Dedication services will be 
held at 11 A. M., in which Rey. Edward 
E. Hale and Rev. Chas. G. Ames will take 
part. There will also be a sale of useful 
and fancy articles in the Goddard Home 
for Nurses from 11.30 A. M. to 5 P. M.; and 
luncheon will be served there from 12 to 
2P.M. 

The presidents of eight women’s clubs 
were invited by Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
to assist at the reception she recently gave 
in Indianapolis to Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie 
June), Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods and 
Mrs. Jacob Cropley. The east parlor of 
the Propylesum was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and filled with club women, 
and there was a pleasant symposium, with 
addresses by Mrs. Sewall, the guests, the 
various club presidents and others. 








CLEARANCE SALE. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


no such party; but because it is a party Good Grade Writing Paper.......... 10c. a Ib. 


of American citizens organized to in- | 
augurate certain principles, and therefore 
those who believe in those principles 
should work with and support that party. | 
The very first I remember of women tn 
American politics was in 1840, when the | 
women turned out to the great Whig | 
meetings of that year and revolutionized | 
the government. In the anti-slavery | 
cause, it was often the speech of women | 
that gave inspiration to the men and | 
roused the free -soil sentiment of the 

nation. 
country will show the same interest in 
national polities which the English women 
have shown during the last ten years, the 
growth of this question will be more 
rapid. Therefore unite with the party of 
your choice, do your best to bring out the 
voters, and promote its success. Then | 
when this presidential election is over, 

the’ men who have found support and 

sympathy from women will be converted 

by that fact to believe in woman’s parti- 
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AFTER the Grip, Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 


| 
Whenever the women of this! H, H. CARTER & 


Superfine Papers..............seseeees 20c. a lb. 


CREAM, WHITE, 


HEAVY ENVELOPES. 


(All sizes) White and Cream, 5 cts. a pack (35 and 
50 for 10 packs.) 


PICTURES, CHILDREN’S BOOKS and 


other Fancy Articles at 
ONE-HALF PRICE. 


Call early and examine. 


CO., 


3 BEACON STREET. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS Witte. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager 





will restore your strength and health, and | June 6th—Closing Week of the Season, 


expel every trace of poison from the 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 








50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced, 








Price 20 cents per pound, which is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of coffee. 
ment in its composition is beneficial. Compounde 
by M. S. AYER, of Boston, a vegetarian for many | 


ears. 
’ Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not | 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 


Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


AND SECOND AND LAST WEEK OF 


AUGUSTINE DALY'S COMPANY 


First time in Boston of the entirely original 


| poetic comedy, by LORD TENNYSON, entitled 


“THE FORESTERS.” 


Every ele | New and Original Music by Sir Arthur 


Sullivan. 


Evenings at 8 sharp. Matinees Wednesday 


' and Saturday at 2. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
NATURE’S TIME-KEEPERS. 


BY CLARA HAPGOOD NASH. 








First bloom the elm and maple, 
And soon by pools and streams 

Unfolds the cheering shad-bush* 
In sweet, close, white racemes ; 

It comes with vernal freshness, 
Dispensing rare perfume, 

And spreads o’er glen and meadow 
A whitening veil of bloom. 


And when, like spring’s stray snow-flakes, 
Its petals fallen lie,— 
Hark! a wild strain of music— 
A bright flash cleaves the sky, 
And lo! the golden robin, 
With song of native glee, 
Upon his home-bough swinging 
High in his loved elm tree! 


Now ope the cymes of apple, 
Of cherry, pear and plum; 

To greet these nectared blossoms 
He never fails to come. 

Ah! what a mystic union 
Pervades all nature through, 

As if some weird communion 
Were ever kept in view ;— 


As if some fairy herald 
Rang out a magic chime, 
While bird and spray and blossom 
Respond in perfect time! 
So let each heart, elated, 
Ne’er fail in faith and hope, 
Since He rules well who governs, 
And plans life’s horoscope. 


* Amelanchier Canadensis. 

[The golden robin, or Baltimore Oriole, always 
appears just as the above-named apple blossoms are 
about to open, following the blossoming of the A. 
Canadensis.) 


—Oo— 
IF MOTHER WOULD LISTEN. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





If mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen that faded gown; 
She would sometimes take an hour's rest, 
And sometimes a trip to town. 

And it shouldn’t be all for the children, 
The fun, and the cheer, and the play; 
With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 

And the ‘‘Mother has had her day!" 


True, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 
And she stepped about the farm and the house, 
As busy as ever a bee. 
When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 
And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears ; 
Her hair is growing white ; 
And her eyes are gaining the far-away look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days, in the morning 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then, what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim ? 
And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray, what will you do for him ? 
If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest to-day ; 
Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


And, if mother would listen to me, dears, 
She'd buy her a gown of silk, 

With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffles as white as milk ; 

And she'd let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in her chair; 

That mother should have it bard all through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 





inliiiiiedinamniane 
TWO COUSINS. 


BY MARTHA C. RANKIN. 


“Why, Anna Marshall, what in the 
world are you doing?” 
‘Just what you see, Maud. I’m taking 
my books home.” 
‘*‘But why are you doing it? 
is a long way off.” 
“Not for me,’ was Anna’s laughing 
response. 
“Oh, Anna, you are the worst girl for 
surprises that I ever knew. What’s up 
now? Are you going away?” 
“Yes, as far as the shop.” 
**Not honestly?” said Maud. 
‘Yes, honestly. I’m tired of school, 
and I want to earn some money.” 
“But your father! Did he say you 
might?’ exclaimed Maud, knowing well 
Mr. Marshall’s high ambitions for his only 
daughter. 
“Oh, papa wants me to be a fine scholar, 
but | like pretty clothes better than geom- 
etry and Latin. He’ll send me to any 
school or college I choose; but, dear me! 
the money would all go for school bills, 
and I should have to wear dowdy clothes 
like Harriet Latimer, and I'm not going 


Vacation 


to. I’ve been teasing papa for a silk dress, | 


and he says I’m too young, so now I’m 
going to earn one for myself.” 

“TI don’t see what you want of a silk 
dress, Anna. You always have pretty 
clothes.” 

“Oh, I should love to rustle into church 
in silk. And then I may visit New York 
this winter. My cousin Amy is at home 
now.” 

The girls had left the schoolhouse and 


little village, whose one industry was the 
making of gloves and mittens. As they 
separated at Maud’s gate, she said: 
*“Good-by, Anna. I can’t help thinking 
you're awfully silly.” 

“Much obliged for your opinion!” 
shouted Anna, and she walked on alone. 
It was the dream of Maud’s life to have 
a college education ; but her mother was a 
poor widow, and after this year Maud 
would have to work in the shop. What 
wouldn’t she give for Anna’s chance! 

It must have been the law of contraries 
which gave Anna such an inordinate love 
of dress. It was a great trial to her 
parents; and as they saw this love be- 
coming a passion in their only daughter, 
they resolved to send her away to school, 
trusting that broader views of life would 
come to her with a complete change of 
surroundings. When Anna declared her- 
self wholly unwilling to go, saying that 
she would rather work in the shop, they 
wisely concluded to let her have her 
own way for a time, and await results. 
Perhaps in the school of experience she 
would learn some useful lessons. 

It was not that the thought of having 
their daughter join the army of wage- 
earners hurt their pride, for they con- 
sidered no honest work ignoble; but to 
have her deliberately choose trifles instead 
of high opportunities revealed a serious 
weakness of character. 

Working in the shop at Glovetown did 
not mean the socia) ostracism that it does 
in many places; and, although Anna’s 
appearance in Van Allen’s glove shop 
caused quite a stir and a great deal of 
gossip, she was neither prettier nor more 
ladylike than many of her companions at 
the sewing machines. 

In spite of the fact that the machines 
were run by steam power, Anna found the 
work hard enough, and, as days and 
weeks went by, she more than once re- 
gretted her folly, and would have been’ 
glad to go back to her books; but she said 
nothing. With her first earnings she 
bought the silk dress; but rustling into 
church did not give her all the enjoyment 
she had expected. Indeed, after working 
so hard, she began to think there might 
be some wiser way of spending money. 
She was relieved* when, at the end of 
three months, the shop was closed for the 
annual inventory, and, without confessing 
her mistake, she could bid good-by to the 
noisy work-room. 

Just at this time a letter came from her 
cousin Amy, saying that she had been 
visiting friends in the West, and planned 
to spend a day or two in Glovetown on 
her way home. She added that she should 
expect Anna to return to New York with 
her and stay at least a month. Anna was 
delighted, and at once began to plan for 
some new dresses. 

When Amy came, she brought with her 
a trunk full of beautiful clothes. She was 
several years older than Anna, her parents 
were wealthy, and she had been away 
several weeks. Anna thought the dresses 
80 lovely that she wanted to have some of 
her friends come to see the display. But 
Amy would not listen tothis. Indeed, she 
apologized for having so many things. 

“I had to have them,” she said, ‘‘be- 
cause I was visiting so long; and, with 
only one trunk, of course I had to bring 
them all here.” 

Anna remembered her own vanity in 
always calling in “the girls’” whenever 
she had anything new, and parading 
about till they had admired it to her satis- 
faction. She wondered how so pretty a 
girl as Amy could care so little about 
clothes, and concluded it was because 
she had graduated at Vassar. She thought 


even show that she noticed it, and noth- 
ing more was said on the subject. But 
Anna had learned a lesson which no one 
else had been able to teach her, and her 
month’s visit in Amy’s beautiful home 
served to enforce it. She saw that girls 
could have handsome clothes without 
caring very much about them. She found 
that Amy and her friends talked very 
little about dress, but were bright and 
intelligent in conversations in which she 
was too ignorant to join. In short, her 
eyes were opened. She awoke to the 
possibilities of life; and the trifles which 
had hitherto filled her mind sank into | 
insignificance in comparison. Her desire 
to earn money for fine clothes was gone. 
She went home; but, as soon as possible, | 
she started out in quest of knowledge, 
which marked a new era in her life. 
‘To-day she is a strong, cultured woman 
whose life is an inspiration to all about 
her. She seldom talks about herself; but, 
whenever she thinks of the past, she 
thanks God for sending her cousin Amy 
at just the right time. “I am afraid I 
should never have known my silliness 
and vanity,’’ she says, “if it had not 
been for the glove shop and cousin Amy.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 





+r 
NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The business meeting of the New Eng- 
land W. 8. A. was held in the Suffrage 
Parlors at 3 Park St., Boston, ‘Tuesday 
morning, March 24, the president, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, in the chair. 

‘The secretary’s annual report was read 
by Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney. 

The following committee on resolutions 
was nominated from the floor, and elected : 

Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. BH. O. Kimball, Hartford, Conn. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Boston, Mass. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J. 
Garrison, showed receipts and expendi- 
tures as follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 
New England W. S. A., 1891-92. 











1s91. May 20. Balance on hand............ $51.53 
Memberships and donations....$127.89 
Mass. W.S. Ass’n......... os 00 
Sale of Festival Tickets........ 823.75 
BRONTONE. cc ccccesccsccccscccoces 2.68 
1,020.32 
$1,080.85 
Expenses of Annual Meeting and 
NN  okeundbatsetvrsasecceeesis 1,025.40 
Isvz2. May 20. Balance on hand............ $55.45 
E.& 0. E. FRANCIS J. GAKRISON, Treasurer. 


Reports of the year’s work in the differ- 
ent New England States were then given. 
MAINE. 

tev. Dr. Blanchard made a verbal re- 
port for Maine. No Legislature met last 
year, so no legislative work could be 
done, but public sentiment was steadily 
| growing. Dr. Blanchard paid a high 
tribute to Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the new 
president of the Maine W. 8S. A., and 
looked for the best results from her abil- 
ity and earnestness in the work, and the 
high respect in which she is held by both 
men and women. Petitions are to be cir- 
culated, meetings held, and an effort will 
probably be made to secure from the Leg- 
islature the appointment of a special com- 


| B. Colby, 


— —= oo = —= 
mont State Grange, at St Johnsbury, a The important work which the Rhode 


resolutign was passed promising ‘‘aid in 
any effort for equal suffrage to all our 


citizens, regardless of sex.”’ Atthe recent-| for presidential suffrage. 
session of the Vermont M. E. Conference at | 


Montpelier, a vote was taken ‘to petition 
our next Legislature to grant municipal 
suffrage to women.” This is the third 
indorsement of this principle that has 
been given by that body. Much credit is 
due Rev. Messrs. Story, Taplin and L. L. 
Beeman for this grand step of progress. 
Other religious bodies are expected to 


| follow this worthy example. 


In addition to the usual methods, dis- 
tribution of literature, meetings, cor- 
respondence, etc., the invitation from the 
Massachusetts W. 8S. A. to take a table at 


| the Woman Suffrage Fair in Boston proved 
| an additional method of causing agitation 
| on the subject, and in many instances 


securing substantial aid from those not 
hitherto committed to the cause. In 


efforts to awaken interest in this plan of | 


work, the State papers generally rendered 
kindly aid, while our good friends at No. 
3 Park Street supplied our lack of an 
organ by scattering, gratuitously, copies 
of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL and the | 
Woman’s Column, containing a circular | 
letter, all over our State. Hundreds of | 
copies, too, of the Column, have been | 
distributed in Vermont as a donation. | 
Our representatives at the Suffrage fair | 
were Mrs. A. D. Chandler and Miss Eliza | 
S. Eaton, of Barton. They returned with 
many pleasant memories of kindnesses 
received, and there is good reason to 
believe that the union of effort and com- 
mingling of congenial spirits will do 
much to advance the interests of the 
cause. 

On account of the prevailing epidemic 
in the winter, the annual meeting of the 
Vermont Association was deferred till 
June 9 and 10. ‘This increase in length of 
year will enable the Association to come 
into better financial condition than was 
possible last year. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
Convention, I am yours hopefully, 

LAURA MOORE, 
Sec. Vt. W. S. A. 

The Rhode Island report was read by 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles: 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island W. 8S. A. has been 
engaged in active work during the past 
season. It began its agitation meetings 
in October, when the annual convention 
was held, and has continued them 
monthly, closing with the May meeting 
and banquet. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace was again 
elected president, and has presided at 
nearly all the meetings, but was unable 
to be with us at the May meeting and 
banquet. She is at present confined to 
her room and most of the time to her bed 
with sickness, but is comfortable, and 
improving in strength from day to day, 
and there is ground for strong hopes that 
this remarkable woman, now in her 86th 
year, will live many years longer to 
encourage us by her presence among us 
and by her earnestness and zeal in the 
cause for which she has so long worked 
and which lies so near to her heart. 

The speakers at our public meetings 
have been Mrs. E. B. Chace, who read an 
excellent paper at the annual meeting 
upon ‘Rhode Island Women,” Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates, Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, President Andrews, of Brown 
University, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman, Mrs. Clara 
Mrs. EKdmund Noble, Bev. 
Frederick A. Hinckley, Hon. J. C. | 
Monaghan, Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., and | 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam. 

During October and November, Miss 
Yates gave a number of lectures before the 
local Leagues, and to several local W. C, 








mittee on woman suffrage, and a hearing 
at which the women may plead their own 
cause before the Legislature itself. A 
new suffrage club has lately been organ- 
ized in Portland, which is doing good 
work. 

| A letter from Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
regretting her inability to be present, on 
account of a previous engagement, was 
read by Mrs. Stone. Mrs. Stone said that 


the WOMAN’s JOURNAL were very friendly 





it a shame that the girls could not have 
even a glimpse of the things. ‘*Perhaps 
she will go to church twice on Sunday ; 
then they can see two of the prettiest,” 
was her mental comment. 

But, when church time came, Amy ap- 
peared in a dark cloth suit. 

“Oh, Amy!” exclaimed Anna, 
aren't going to wear that, are you?” 

‘“‘Why not, Auna? It is what I have 
worn to church everywhere else.” 

“Oh, I wanted the girls to see some of 
your lovely clothes, and this will be their 
only chance!” 

“Sorry,” said Amy, smiling, ‘but 
mamma always has me dress plainly for 
church. She says poor people are some- 
times kept away just because they feel 
shabby by the side of silks and velvets. I 
know I should feel so if 1 were poor. And 
I want people to go to church. I don’t 
want to keep them away.” 

For the first time in her life, Anna felt 
ridiculously overdressed. Amy’s words 
kept running threugh her head. She 
could think of people even in Glovetown 
who stayed from church because they 
said they couldn't dress well enough to 
go; but she had never cared before. She 
ceased to wonder what the girls were 
thinking of Amy’s quiet gown, and won- 
dered instead what Amy must think of 
her gaudy attire. 


‘vou 





were walking up the shady street of a 


Whatever Amy thought, she did not 


to suffrage. 

Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco, reported that 
there was a good suffrage club in that 
town. Mrs. Stone added that one of 
its members had just brought in a club of 
fifty new subscribers to the Woman's 
Column. 

The report from Vermont, by Miss 
Laura Moore, was read by Mr. Blackwell : 


VERMONT. 
| Dear Members of the 24th Annual Meet- 
| ing of the N. E. W. S. A.: It is from no 
lack of loyalty to the beloved parent 
Association that Vermont is not repre- 
sented by delegates at this annual meet- 
ing. Though not represented, we trust 
that you will leave a vacant chair for 
your Green Mountain daughter, and count 
us in at this family gathering. 


continuance of educational work, and for 
picking up the scattered threads, in gen- 
eral, preparatory to another enjoyment( ?) 
of the right guaranteed to women by the 
national constitution, namely, the “right 
to petition” the Legislature of 92. By all 
legitimate methods, the past year has 
been devoted to efforts to make a public 
sentiment favorable to the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Very much of this work 
is unreportable, since public sentiment is 
es to have grown, independent of 
influences (and in this conceit the re- 
former does well to humor the public). 
That a sentiment favorable to this cause 
is crystallizing in the State, the action of 
some of the influential bodies bears testi- 
mony. At the annnal meeting of the Ver- 





the Maine papers which exchanged with | 


No Legislature convened in the year | 
‘91, which has given opportunity for | 


| 
T. U.’s, under the auspices of the Rhode | 
| Island W. 8. A. In November, Mrs. E. | 
M. Bolles was engaged as State agent for | 
the Association. Many of the local | 

Leagues formed several years ago have | 

lapsed, but there are now six in active | 

operation. Others have held one or two | 

meetings during the winter. The preva- | 

lence of la grippe during December, Jan- 

uary and February prevented the forma- | 
tion of new Leagues and also the reviving | 
of old ones. As State agent, Mrs. Bolles | 
has given lectures before the State Asso- 
ciation and the Pawtucket, Valley Falls 
and Anthony Leagues; also before the 
W.C.'T. U., of Woonsocket. 

The Leagues which survive are the 
Providence, Pawtucket, Valley Falls, 
Anthony and Washington, Carolina and 
Little Compton. These are doing good 
work. The Providence League has had 
lectures from Miss Yates, Mrs. Jeanette 
S. French, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Millie Estes, and Hon. J. C. Monaghan. 
| It has likewise held meetings at which its | 
own members have read papers, which | 
proved extremely interesting, upon topics | 
of government and upon the history of | 
political parties. At its last meeting | 
papers were read upon the Whig, Demo- 
cratic, Prohibition and People’s Party. 
One lady present pronounced it the best 
woman suffrage meeting she had ever 
attended. ‘The Pawtucket League has 
held regular meetings, and has adopted 
the plan of making its members do their 
own work most of thetime. Hon. Edwin 
C. Pierce gave one lecture upon the con- 
stitutional rights of women, which was 
very interesting and instructive. Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, of lowa, also gave a lecture | 
under its auspices, which wes well at- 
| tended and of much service. The Valley 
| Falls League has had a number of lectures 
| and papers. The Anthony and Washing- 
ton League have taken up political studies, 
and have had one public lecture by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. The Carolina League 


tional Constitutions. At Little Compton, 
la grippe and scarlet fever have prevented 
many meetings of the League, but it is 
planned to hold a fair this summer at this 
place, and to do some good work for the 
cause in that way. 





| report for New Hampshire. 


| hearin 


had one lecture from Miss Yates, and | 
have been studying the State and Na- | 


Island W. 8. A. has been doing this sea. 
son has been to petition the Legislature 
Nine petitions 
were sent in from the State Association 
; and the local Leagues, signed by the 

residents and secretaries of these organ- 
| izations. Three hearings were given before 
| the Committee on Special fe islation, 
which were of great interest. Edwin C, 
| Pierce, Esq., presented the constitutional} 
| argument in favor of the measure. Other 
| speakers were Henry B. Blackwell, Anna 
| Garlin Spencer, Jeannette S. French, Mrs, 
| Delany, Isaac S. Turner, Ellen M. Bolles, 
| Clara B. Colby, Dr. Helen C. Putnam 
| and Elizabeth B. Chace. The committee 
| listened to the arguments with marked 
| attention. ‘The chairman, Warren R., 
Perce, Esq., said that the speeches were 
| ofa very high order, and many converts 
|to woman suffrage were made among 
| members of the General Assembly. At 
one time there was strong ground for 
| hope that the committee would report 
| favorably upon the petition; but, for 
| political reasons, they were finally com- 


| pelled to do otherwise, and leave to with- 


draw was given to the petitioners with- 
out one dissenting voice. 

The work on hwnd at present is the 
ns of petitions asking Congress 
to pass a law enabling women to vote for 
members of Congress. This is in the 
hands of the State agent, and is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. To obtain 
all the rights to which women are entitled 
under the Constitution of the United 
States as it is to-day is the present plan 
of the Rhode Island W. 8S. A., and this 
course of action will be pushed vigorously 
from this time forward. ‘The women of 
this Association want to vote, and they 
mean to do so as soon as men can be made 
to see and acknowledge their right to the 
ballot. ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 

Sec. and State Agent, R. I. W. S.A. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Mrs. Armenia 8. White made a verbal 
No Legisla- 
ture met last year, and the only direct 
suffrage work done in the State was the 
circulation of literature. New Hamp- 
shire was organized before Massachusetts. 
It was the first New England State to get 
school suffrage, and Nathaniel White was 
largely instrumental in securing it. He 
was the mainspring of the suffrage work 
in the State while he lived, and since his 
death the New Hampshire W. S. A. had 
languished. It is almost entirely crippled 
at present, the president having moved to 
California, the secretary being absent 
most of the year in Washington, and its 
other officers being in one way or another 
disabled from active work. Various 
other organizations, however, are educat- 
ing the people toward suffrage, especially 
the Grange and the W. C T. U. The 
reports of their meetings in the papers 
show that whenever suffrage is mentioned, 
it is applauded; and suffrage sentiment is 
steadily growing in New Hampshire, in 
spite of the inactivity of the State society. 
Arrangements are now making, with the 
help of the New England W.S. A., to hold 
a convention, revive the New Hampshire 
society, and make it auxiliary to the 
National-American W. 8S. A. 

The president of the Connecticut W. S$. 
A., Mrs. Hooker, was absent in the West, 
and unable to accept the invitation to be 
present and report for that State. Mrs. 
Josephine M. Bissell reported as follows 
from the Hartford Equal Rights Club: 


HARTFORD EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 


Madam President, Officers and Members 
N. E. W. S. A.:—I did not come here to 
represent the Equal Rights Club of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and to tell you of its doings, 
because we supposed you would learn 
anything new from our methods of the 
madness, or because we have done any- 
thing especially worthy of note; but in 
order that we may be inspired by the 
reports of what the progressive State of 
Massachusetts has done and will do for 
our blessed cause, and encouraged by 
of the good work in the other 
New England States. For I hold that, of 
all causes which should unite men and 
women in one family, this is the most 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait 
ing a favoratle opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under 
mining health and hastening death. For al 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequailed and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers disease 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all t® 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importam’ 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need®@ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Gold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onl? 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas® 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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sacred, for it means justice, freedom and 
advancement Ou all lines of equality. 

We have had no opportunity to appeal 
to our Legislature, for there has been 
none, and one of our members (a man and 
a scholar) writes to the club on this wise: 
“Can any sane person think women would 
have made a worse mess than our iegisla- 
tors have done?” This would not have 
been much of a compliment to us if he 
had not added his opinion that ‘a sensible 
body of women would have made mutual 
concessions and agreed long ago. Prob- 
ably legislation would be better if less 
soaked in tobacco and rum.” We could 
say the same of a sensible body of men, 
yerhaps. ; 

We have tried to help the city govern- 
ment by petitioning for a police matron. 
The men in authority did not like to 
refuse, and referred the matter back and 
forth till at last they were so progressive 
as to push it into the next year, or on to 
the next council or court. Th- plea was 
poverty. We have not taken the matter 
up again since the new government was 
jnaugurated, but we think the city must 
have gained in wealth, as a new building 
for police headquarters is to be built, and 
a separate place for women, with apart- 
ments for a matron, ‘**which,” our leading 
daily paper adds, **is a necessary reform.” 
This is a straw which shows that our 
work is notin vain. It is but just to say 
that the W. C.'T. U. began this movement 
and invited our coéperation. 

Our officers are wide awake and ener- 
getic women, liberal to the last degree, 
and we have a constitution which admits 
a)] opinions on all points, and discussion 
within the limits of courtesy. ‘Ihus our 
meetings are very interesting, for, though 
the State is conservative, and Hartford 
particularly so, it does not follow that all 
the women are. 

When I reported for our club seven 
years ago, I said that it comprised all the 
organized woman suffrage sentiment in 
the State. Now Meriden, a sister city, 
has a Political Equality Club, and our 
new State organizer,Sara Winthrop Smith, 
has some more on the way to organiza- 
tion. 

We have had one grand lecture by Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman. We get so few people 
out to listen to lectures, however, that it 
seemed to be more feasible to try other 
ways. We joined the Meriden Club in 
hiring and equipping a tent for refresh- 
ments at the State Agricultural Fair, 
which is held in Meriden every year 
Speakers were procured and much litera- 
ture distributed. It was a grand oppor- 
tunity. Mrs. Collins (our honorary presi- 


dent) prepared a leaflet for the occasion, | 
We 


which should have done much good. 
have also held meetings for the public 
once in three weeks during the past 
winter. ‘These we have made attractive 
by addresses and debates on subjects 
previously advertised. 

Last October, our secretary, Miss 
Frances Ellen Burr, left us for a long 
absence in foreign lands, especially India. 
On the 18th of this month we welcomed 
her back with a reception und addresses. 
Miss Burr made a fine address on 
the occasion, after being cordially wel- 
comed by our president and honorary 
president. It wus a very pleasant occa- 
sion for all,and something may come from 
it for the cause. I think notrue reformer 
will let any opportunity pass witnout 
making an effort, at least, hoping for 
results. 

Are we progressing? Of course. If it is 
a cause of justice, if evolution be a fact, 
we must gu forward. But the spring is 
to our eyes the same as last spring in the 
manner of development. All things that 
grow look to us just as they ever have; 
but, if there is no change from year to 
year, how can we account for the vast 
change which has taken place during the 
centuries’ I hope the progress along the 
lines of human improvement is greater 
than in the body of our earth; but, to our 
eager thought and aspiration, it is very 
slow. But, though slow, we must never 
falter, never even hesitate, never become 
involved in other wheels which may 
hinder. We should keep watch for all 
movements which will aid our momentum, 
and so combine with them as mutually to 
help, meanwhile so lubricating our own 
motive power with love and liberal regard 
for truth as to have some to spare for our 
friends, many of whom, while ostensibly 


aiming at other ends, are really treading | 


paths which lead to the same point. 

The Hartford woman suffragists are not 
ashamed of the name. There are many 
who are not willing to work on any line 
with us if we go under our colors. But 
We propose to do that,to hold up our flag, 
though containing but one star at present, 
as we did when it was blank save for the 
three colors denoting love, purity and 


fidelity. JOSEPHINE M. BISSELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The report from Massachusetts was 

given verbally, by Mrs. Stone and 


Mr. Blackwell. During the year the State 
Association, in addition to its annual 
meeting, has held nine conventions in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, several of them 
in college towns, where they had large 
audiences of students; has petitioned the 
Legislature for municipal and presidential 
suffrage, as well as for needed reforms in 
the laws relating to property, the guard- 
ianship of children, etc. ; has had a hearing 
before the Legislative Committee at the 
State House, with good speeches; has 
Printed six new leaflets, and new editions 
of many old ones, for which there is a 
Constant demand from all over the coun- 
try; has had copies of Senator Hoar’s 
fine address at Amherst distributed among 
the students of all the colleges in the 
State except one, besides distributing 
Much other literature; has addressed to 
every clergyman in Boston a letter asking 
him either to present the subject of 
woman suffrage to his congregation him- 








self, or to allow it to be presented by a 
speaker from the Association (a number 
of which invitations have been accepted) ; 
has appropriated two hundred dollars to 
be offered in five dollar prizes to the pupils 
of different schools for the best essay in 
favor of woman suffrage; has held a Suf- 
frage Fair which cleared about nineteen 
hundred dollars; and has been enabled in 
consequence to place in the field an active 
State organizer. 

Mrs Ellen B. Dietrick said she should 
like to have the meeting consider whether 
it was desirable that this New England 
W.S A. continue to exist. In her opinion, 
there ought to be only the State Associa- 
tions and the National-American W.3S. A. 
It would be better for the several New 
England State sucieties to look only to 
the National-American convention at 
Washington, and better for the Massa- 
chusetts Assoviation to have the entire 
attention of its officers concentrated upon 
their own State work. The New England 
W. 5S. A. did no work except to hold an 
anniversary meeting in May, and its 
receipts during the past year had not 
covered its expenses. The Massachusetts 
Association had to take all the labor of 
arranging for the May meeting and Festi- 


val, and to make good the deficit when | 


these did not pay expenses. She thought 


it would be much better to make the May | 
meeting simply a meeting of the Mass. | 


W. 3S. A., and invite as guests any per- 
sons present in the city from other New 
England States. 


' 
' 


It was pointed out that there was no | 


motion before the meeting, and that this 
question was out of order. In order to 
allow the subject to be discussed, Mr. 
Blackwell made a motion, as a matter of 
form, that the New England W. 8. A. 
disband. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said that the New 
England W. 5S. A. was the first organized 


of all the large Suffrage Associations, it | 


having been formed in 1868. It had done 


| a great and valuable work. Its long series | 


| tion and Festival. 


of anniversary meetings in Boston had 
continued for nearly a quarter of a century, 
until the New England Suftrage Meeting 


and Festival had now come to be one of | 


the recognized features of Anniversary | 
Week. ‘he educational value of these 
large conventions was very great. In her 
judgment it would be a serious mistake | 
to break this series, and to abandon the 
long-established New England conven- | 
There is a great deal | 
of work yet to be done before we get | 
woman suffrage. The New England | 
Association has proved itself an effective 
instrumentality in helping to educate | 
public sentiment. When we have « heavy 
weight to lift, it is not wise to throw | 
away any of our machinery. 

Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason, of Massachu- 
setts, suid she thought it was bad in prin- 
ciple to have a New England Association 
outside of the National- American W. S. 
A., and that if one section of the country 
did so, all other sections ought to do so 
too,—North, South, Middle States and 
West. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell said it 
might be frankly admiited that the New 
England Society was not doing the work 
now that it had done in the past, because 
that was no longer necessary. Then it 
used to hold meetings all over New Eng- 
land. Now, largely through its efforts, 
active State Societies exist in nearly all 
the New England States. The New Eng- 
land Association does not interfere in 
their State work, but wisely limits its 
activities to holding a great New England 
convention and reunion once a year in 
anniversary week, and to giving a little 
help to the one or two weak State Associa- 
tions in New England, from time to time, 
when they desire it. Mrs. Dietrick thinks 
that it would be better for the National- | 
American W. 8. A., better for the several 
New England State Societies, and better 
for Massachusetts in particular, that the 
New England Association should cease to 
exist. So long as the several New Eng- 
land State Societies are auxiliary to the 
National-American, and pay their dues to 
it regularly, it does not in any way 
interfere with the National-American that 
the suffragists from those States should 
get together once a year in May and hold 
a special celebration of their own, as they 
have so long been in the habit of doing. 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


[DRUNKENNESS 


YURED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to | 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman's Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pret Pastas, “Enarehs, 


Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 


The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The 43d winter session opens October 3d, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ISTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


Send for a 


Registrar, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SuNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1392 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics tn almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New Y For announcements 


York. 
and information ably to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 yoare practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheum 
The Doctor is laroey Flectric in 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays*ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 
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UMBRELLAS. 

Nothing adds so much to a Lady’s 
dress as a fine, becoming Parasol or 
Sun Umbrella. We have a complete 
assortment, and being manufacturers 


| can make any shade desired to order. 


Black, Colored and Changeable Silk 
Parasols in all the latest styles. Prices 
reasonable. 
Umbrellas for Ladies. 

Umbrellas for Men. 


Umbrellas for Children. 
PRICES FROM 75 cts. to $25.00. 


Umbrellas Made To Order, Covered and Re- 


paired. 


C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 


LIVER 
PILLS not mad lneger then ner pellets. 
BROWN & co.’s The best and most 


WINE OF COCA. reliable BRAIN 


AND NERVE 
lant. 1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 






Comolexion Preserved. 


Voll CREAM Ya 


Freckles, Pimples, 
Blackheads, 





Sunburn and Tan, and restores 4 
the skint s original treshness, pro- SS) 
lucing a clear and healthy complexion ar] 
Superior to all face preparations & per- . 
tectly harm At all druggists or F 5] 
mailed for SOcents. Send for circular 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,”0. 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 -Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guarap for non-residents. 
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since the introduction 


a Horse with Wings 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


peare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columap 


against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Lowis, Mo. 


Providence, R. J. 








LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at amp 
mornent to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of) 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 


of cold rolled and cut nails. 





for a year, 





Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your Eilxir in m 


TUTTLE'S ELIXIR ! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$10 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, Splint, shoe-bolls when Srat started, and callous of all kinds, 
Never f ilst: relieve si 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrheea, 
tle free to any address with three two-cent stau ps. 


pavins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAM- 
Sample bot- 
Send for circular, 
BRISTOL, CONN., Feb, 19, 1891. 
barn 


The first thing I used it fo- was a curb, and it took it off clean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off th: Ya . Ihave been using it on my horse 
on the hip fur a sprain, and it has to a. appearances cured bim. 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him 
you said it was in tbe muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as direc 

and the trouble has gone, I 
hot show any lameness, It {s the most wonderful Jiniment I ever saw. 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come, 
It was in our local 4 
have been to me to know where they can get it. 
> always find it as long as 
phat bed tone renguenss. | 
te could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four ri 

bones off with Elixir. Yours truly, 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 


e bas 
drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 


apers about the horse being cured, and a great man 

I tell at my barn they wi 

Iam around. One of my neighbors bought, a colt 
The owner had tried blistering and everything 


H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 508. 
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Dish Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED. 








THE 
BUSINESS 


MAY 
NUMBER. 





WOMAN'S 





with short biographical 
Jeremiah Marsdon, a 


Amelia B. Edwards, 
sketches of each. C. 


of the States; a sketch of Mrs. Martha J. Cos- 


in Stenography and Typewriting; Girls’ Clubs 
in London; Women who make books, etc. 

See our special rates to stenographers and list 
of premium rates. 


Single copies, 10 cents. $1.00 a year. 


120 Broadway, New York, 
Room 44. Seventh floor. 





SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss Anna Etta CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been —_ by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
end compiled from family and Congressional records" 
It may be ordered from the Woman's Jovurnnat Office 





Me gine Hobte Cured in 39 
ays ay cured. 
OPIU Bae). STEPHENS Lebanon. Ono. 


Boston Maas., at $1.10 per copy. 


JOURNAL 


Contains fine portraits of Count Tolstoi and | 











pathetic story showing the hardships which | 
mothers and wives suffer under the laws in some | 


ton, inventor of the signals that are used at | 
land and sea; Mascagni’s latest opera; lessons | 


The Business Woman's Journal, | 


Life of Anna Ella Carroil. 


An Alabaster Jar of 
TISSUE BUILDER. 


The beauty of the Ancient 
Romans was largely due to 
their anointings. Dr. O. Phelps 

own's celebrated Tissue 
Builder, made from an old 
Roman oil formula, has a won- 
derful effect on the skin acting 
as a tonic. It feeds the tissues, 
fils up wrinkles, plumps the 
figure, beautifies the complex- 
ion and hands. Druggists or 
by mail, $1. Send for Lady's 
paper illus. Woman’s Life. J. 
G. Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 


tH 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 139). 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes (Grease, fresh 
Paintand Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in eve 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C, LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mass, 





BUNKER'S 

STRAWBERRY 
HULLER 

PAT. JUNE 18.1878 4 











The Young Idea. 


An €E luzational Monthly for the Young. 





Price 50 cents. Sample copy free, 
31 Pemberton Sq.; Boston, Mass. 


It is Hot-Forged an@ 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Seventh Page.) 
Miss Blackwell said that Miss Anthony 
probably had the interests of the National- 
American as much at heart as anybody. 
In a recent letter to the 
Chronicle in regard to the proposed forma- 


tion of a Southern Woman’s Council, she | 


had spoken approvingly of the good 
results of the annual conventions held by 
the New England Association, bringing 
together suffragists from the different 


New England States, and had expressed | 


the wish that the suffragists of other 
sections would unite to hold meetings in 
like manner. So much for the first point, 
that this Association was detrimental to 
the National-American. Secondly, was 
it detrimental to the New England State 
Societies? Miss Blackwell called in turn 
upon the representatives present from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, asking whether the existence 
of the New England W. 8. A. and its 


Py | 
annual convention and Festival was any 


injury to thesuffrage work in their States. 
All answered promptly in the negative. 
Coming then to the third point, the claim 
that it was detrimental to Massachusetts, 
Miss Blackwell said she thought she had 
the interests of the work in Massachusetts 
as much at heart as anybody, and she had 
been for some years in a position which 
enabled her to have an inside view of it. 
In her opinion, the small amount of work 
done by the Massachusetts members of the 
New England Association outside their 
own State did not divert their energies 
from their own State work to any per- 
ceptible extent, while the great anni- 
versary meeting held here in May was of 
distinct benefit to this State. In regard 
to the statement that the N. E. Society 
did not pay its expenses, the treasurer's 
report showed that its expenses the past 
year had been $1,025, of which nearly 
all had been covered by its receipts. 
There had been last year a slight deficit 
on the annual meeting and Festival, as had 
sometimes happened before. As the New 
England Association and the Massachu- 
setts Association united in giving the 
Festival, the Massachusetts Association 
made up the deficit when there was any. 
It was never a large sum, for the receipts 
of the May meeting and Festival never 
fell much behind the expenses, and some- 
times exceeded them. ‘The advantages of 
the great meeting were more than worth 
this trifling sum. In her opinion, the 
May meeting would be neither so big, nor 
so interesting, if it were made simply a 
Massachusetts affair. If there were any 
deficit, Massachusetts would still have to 
make it up; and the probabilities were 
that we should have to make up a larger 
deficit on a smaller and poorer meeting. 
The New England Association was very 
dear to the hearts of the older workers. 
Its anniversaries were surrounded with 
all sorts of historic associations and 
tender and inspiring memories. It still 
had a distinct use and value, since it 
brought together annually the largest and 


most popular gathering of suffragists held | 


anywhere in New England. Miss Black- 
well said she did not believe in continuing 
a thing simply because it was historic and 
had once been useful, provided it had now 
become useless and an obstacle to pro- 
gress ; but when an old historic landmark 
was still useful, and was not in anybody’s 
way, she thought it would be as great a 


mistake to abolish it as to tear down | 


Bunker Hill Monument or the Old South 
Church. 


Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of Maine, said that | 


Miss Blackwell had made just the speech 
he had been wanting to make himself. 


The New England W.S. A. had revived | 


the Maine W. 8S. A. when it was nearly 
dead, six or eight years ago, and had re- 


peatedly given it effective codéperation | 


since. The May anniversary meetings 
were a delight and an inspiration to the 
suffragists from other New England 
States who were able to attend, and the 
anniversary meetings of the various New 
England religious and other societies 
brought people to Boston that week from 
all the surrounding States. He should 
regard it as a great mistake and calamity 
to abolish the New England Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Armenia 8. White, of New Hamp- 
shire, said a strong *‘Amen!” to Dr. 
Blanchard. 
Hampshire W. S. A. had of getting on its 
feet again and being able to make itself 
auxiliary to the National-American was 
through the aid of the New England Asso- 
tion. She and her husband had helped to 
organize the New England Association in 
1868, and she fervently hoped it would not 
die while she lived. 'The affection which she 
felt for it might be stigmatized as senti- 
mental, but it would be a grief to her, as 
well as to Mrs. Stone and the other old 


workers, to have it disband, and she saw | 


no reason why it should dv so. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe expressed her- | 


self strongly to the same effect. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, State agent for 


Woman's | 





All the hope that the New | 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
| of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
| States Government Food Report. 

| Roya. Bakino PowpeEr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





| the Rhode Island W. 8. A., said she was 
sure her constituents in Rhode Island 
would be sorry to have this society come 
to an end. The announcement that the 
New Engiand Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion had disbanded could not fail to have 
a bad effect on the public mind, and give 
people the impression that the suffrage 
movement was going backward. More- 
over, when their bill was pending in the 
R. Ll. Legislature, no R. 1. woman offered 
any protest, but the members of the Leg- 
islative committee were flooded with pam- 
phlets by the Massachusetts remonstrants, 
to the great indignation of the Rhode 
Island women. If women outside of 
Rhode Island could interfere in the affairs 
of that State in opposition to equal rights, 
it was only fair that the Rhode Island 
suffragists should receive what aid and 
comfort they could from suffragists out- 
side of their State, and from the great 
anniversary meeting of suffragists from 
all New England. 

Mrs. Josephine Bissell, of Connecticut, 
said that she thought the Hartford suf- 
fragists would be opposed to the dissolu- 
tion of the New England Association. 
Connecticut people could often get to 
these anniversary meetings in Boston 
when they could not get to Washington. 

Mr. Whiting and others opposed the 
idea of disbanding. Mrs. A. A. Claflin 
emphasized the opinion that the May 
meeting would not be nearly so large an 
affair, nor so satisfactory to the friends 
from the other New England States, if it 
were made purely a Massachusetts meet- 
ing with invited guests. She said: ‘‘We 
do not want to have Maine and Rhode 
Island and Connecticut turned out in the 
cold, and Massachusetts setting herself 
up on an aristocratic platform and an- 
nouncing herself as ‘receiving’.” Rev. F. 
A.Hinckley thought the question should be 
discussed without heat, and in a friendly 
spirit. Mrs. Howe thought that no un- 
friendly spirit had been shown. 

Miss Blackwell, in answer to a question, 
explained that all the State societies of 
New England were now auxiliary to the 
National-American except New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. A committee of the 
New England W. 8. A. was at present co- 
operating with the friends in New Hamp- 
shire to help them hold a convention and 
make themselves auxiliary to the National- 
| American. Vermont had been recom- 
mended by the officers of the New Eng- 
land Association to become auxiliary to 
| the National-American. It had not yet 
| done so, simply because it was greatly 





| straitened for means,and did not feel able 
to pay even the small auxiliary dues of 
| ten cents per member. The New England 


| Association had never had any dues from 
| the State Associations. Its income was 
derived from voluntary contributions, 
| from the dollar memberships of individual 
suffragists in the different New England 
States, and from the sale of tickets at the 
annual May Festival. 


To this it might have been added that 
it will be especially desirable to keep up 


* the annual New England convention in 


Boston in May, if the plan lately urged by 
Mrs. Dietrick, of holding the Massachu- 
State annual meeting in the fall instead 
of in January, and holding it about in 
different parts of the State, should be car- 
ried out. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of lowa, 
| gave an interesting account of the great 
Mississippi Valley Convention which the 
Suffrage Associations of that section pro- 
pose to unite in holding next September. 
It will convene at Des Moines. ‘The offi- 
cers of the National-American approve 
of the plan. The convention promises to 
be a great success, and will bring together 
many suffragists in that part of the coun- 
try who could not attend the meetings at 
| Washington. 

The proposal to disband had taken 
every one by surprise. The opinion of 
the meeting was evidently overwhelm- 
ing against it. Mrs. Dietrick and Mrs. 
Mason were the only persons who spoke 


* juniors. 





in its favor, and the motion in regard to it | 
was withdrawn by unanimousconsent. | 
The suggestion in regard to dissolving | 
the Association had been made in entire | 
good faith and friendliness, The reports 
of the matter in the daily papers having 
aroused some comment, it has been 
thought worth while to publish this ac- | 
count of the discussion. 
Officers were elected as published last 
week. As the hour was late, the commit- 
tee on resolutions, previously elected, | 
consisting of one person from each State, 
were empowered to draught the resolu- 
tions for the society. The resolutions | 
were published last week. 


~~ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 2, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Barnard College has received an endow- 
ment of the $100,000 required to construct 
suitable buildings for the ‘Annex.” 
Columbia has secured the beautiful site 
now occupied by the Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum, on the Western Boulevard, be- 
tween 116th and 120th Streets. Within 
1,000 feet of this spot the new quarters | 
must be erected. The donor of the money 
insists upon a strict incognito, but will 
name the woman's building when it is 
completed. 

The closing exercises of Barnard were | 
held in the college parlors on Friday | 
afternoon. Addresses were made by Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, the chairman of the board 
of trustees, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the | 
secretary, Mr. Silas B. Brownell, and the | 
Rev. Roderick Terry. Some day, it is to | 
be hoped that some distinguished women 
will take part in these proceedings. There 
were no graduates, as Barnard has been 
in existence only three years, and there- 
fore has only freshmen, sophomores and 
The present junior class now 
becomes the senior, and when the mem- 
bers graduate next year they will take 
their degrees with their brothers in the 
parent college. ‘There are sixty students 
in the Annex, each class being larger 
than its predecessor, and there are already 
forty-five applications for admission next 
fall. 

The Commencement exercises of the | 
law school of the University of the City | 
of New York took place last week in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. ‘The Chan- 
cellor, Rev. Henry M. McCracken, pre- 
sided. Three young women took their | 
degree@ as graduates beside the young | 
men. They were Rose Levere, Agnes 
Kennedy and Julia Amanda Wilson. 
Among those in the lower classes who 
secured scholarships as a reward for their 
diligence were Melle Stanley and Etta | 
Titus. 

The annual luncheon of the Seidl Club 
of Brooklyn was held on Saturday in the 
rooms of the club, which now has quar- 
ters in the Pench mansion, an elegant | 
home, spacious and complete in all its 
appointments. It stands on Clinton Ave- 
nue, near the Tabernacle. About two 
hundred women sat down to the feast, 
which was presided over by the president, | 
Mrs. Laura Holloway Langford. After | 
the banquet, brief remarks were made by 
Dr. Lucy Hall Brown, Mrs. Tracy, Mrs. 
Perry and other members of the club, and | 
Mme. Blauvelt sang delightfully. 

I am glad to be corrected by ‘S.C. F. | 
H.” for my error in not according the | 
deserved honor to Dr. Clara Marshall. I | 
must also make another correction. The | 
president of the Meriden Political Equal- | 
ity Club is Mrs. Mary I. Rogers, not Mrs. | 
Taylor. Mrs. Rogers is also a member of 
the Board of Education, and has done 
excellent work in that position. ‘This 
club is particularly fortunate in having a 
regular income through the generosity of 
Mr. Lewis of Meriden. Ten thousand 
dollars has been so invested as to yield an 
income of $600 a year, and this amount is 
at the disposal of the officers, to be spent 
in pushing the gospel of equal rights. I 
rather think this is the only suffrage club 
in the United States which enjoys such 
advantages. On the night when I spoke, 
Mr. Lewis occupied a front seat, watch- 
ing all the proceedings with vivid inter- 
est. His hair is snow white, but his alert 
eyes and stalwart frame indicate the full 
vigor of health. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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English suffragists say of Mr. Glad- | 
stone’s pamphlet that ‘‘in the first place, 
Mr. Gladstone’s serious consideration of 
the question has certified to the world at 
large that the movement is now within | 
the sphere of debatable and practical | 
politics. He has, moreover, ensured that | 
it becomes a subject no longer of sectional 
but of universal discussion. And, thirdly, | 
he has shown—be it said with all respect | 
—how little can be advanced in opposition | 
to the measure by the greatest political | 
intellect of our generation.” 
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_EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 

roportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cap 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


FOR LADIES, 


611, 





PATENTED. 


child. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... 81. 


60 “ 

Gi 4 Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones . 
rr rr) rr — 

621, Children’s without Bones........... 

621, Infants’ - - 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to usin inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


In the Open Back Soft W aists 


PRICES: 


1 
one Front only........... 2. 
Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... ‘2.+ 
sce a 
1 
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We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., 


postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 


factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


4@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








MRS. DIETRICK’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick will make 
engagements for lectures on the following 
topics: 

The Matriarchate, 
Mother's Supremacy. 

The Evolution of Morals. 

The Women of Babylon and Assyria. 

The Women of Modern Africa and An- 
cient Egypt. 

Woman’s Former Independence and 
Present Subjection in India. 

Christendom’s Erroneous Idea of Wom- 
en in China. 

Woman’s Share in Founding Christian- 
ity. 

The Industrial Condition of Women. 

Woman’s Relation to our’ Public 
Schools. 

Our Japanese Sisters. 


or Era of th 


® 


Address Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, 176 Hunt- | 
| ington Avenue, Boston. 


or —_ 


AFTER THE GRIP 





And after typhoid fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, or other prostrating diseases, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just what is needed | 
to restore the strength and vigor so much | 
| desired, and to expel all poison from the | 


blood. It has had wonderful success iu 
many such cases. 


Hood's Pills act especially upon the 


liver, rousing it from torpidity to its | 
natural duties, cure constipation and 
assist digestion. 

a 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 3, 1891. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—In regard to your Elixir, 
wish to say that I am in the horse busi- 
ness, buying and selling them, and use 
nothing else but your Elixir in my barn, 
and so far have found nothing to equal it. 
I cannot say too much for you. 

Have recommended same to a great 
many friends, and it would afford me 
pleasure to have you mention my name in 
any instance. Yours respectfully. 

JOSEPH JORDAN, 
21 to 31 Washburne Ave. 


a 


BOILs, carbuncles, and eruptions of all 
kinds are nature’s efforts to throw off 
poison from the blood. This result may 
be accomplished much more effectually, 
as well as agreeably, through the proper 
excretory channels, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — Fashion- 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the spring 
styles, can do so by bringing them to 


Storer's Central Bleachery, 478 Wash t'nSt 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 


| Major’s Cement 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaum, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
cum to make core plaster accompanying each bottle, 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 


b, TRADE MARK. 


















terial can be repaired by using a soft. old piece of 
| rubber or silk for the pateh; finest made for photo 
} engravers use 

MAJOR'S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, ete 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
| work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 
| _ For sale by all dealers or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. A 
MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City. 
PREMIUMS TO DEALERS.—A fine folding chair or 

large thermometer with 4 doz., an outdoor sign, with 
a SU Ib. weight, furnished with 8 doz. order. 


J. §. MERRILL & SON, 


Paper Hanaines, 


Winpow Swapes, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


55 ELM STREET, 
J. SANBORN MERRILL. | BOSTON. 


G. A. B. MERRILL. 








able audiences have crowded the Hollis | 


during the week to witness Augustin 
Daly’s company in ‘‘Love in Tandem.” 


| For the second and last week, Mr. Daly’s 


company will be seen in Lord Tennyson's 
‘*Foresters,”’ which will also be presented 
here for the first time. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
with rooms at $4.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 per day. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 


Dr. Clara E. Choate, the well-known Christian 
science mind healer, has opened a course of Sunday 
afternoon lectures at 3 o’clock, in WOMAN’S JoURk- 


NAL Parlors, No.3 Park St., Boston, to which the | 


public are cordially invited. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


A Lady who speaks French and has had long 
experience in preparing pupils for European travel, 
would like the position of travelling companion or 
governess. Would also take the position of com- 
panion, reader, amanuensis or housekeeper. Can 
give good city references. Address, ‘‘Mrs. W.,” 
Office WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


GLASSES. 
cd : 








MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


'o buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low- 
est prices ip N. E. OPH- 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
. ders a specialty. 

GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


357 Washington St. Roston. 





| Please note the 357. 


| (ESTABLISHED 1849.) 

| FINEST TONE 

| BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
| Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


5 0,000=2°250,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 

i Do not fail to investigate 


original fullness of tone. 
the merits of this Plano before purchasing. 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















PIANOS 





WHITE CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 


That will positively wash in soap and 
water, at 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Bost 
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